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POEMS 


TONY  HOAGLAND 


Barton  Springs 

Oh  life,  how  I  loved  your  cold  spring  mornings 
of  putting  my  stuff  in  the  green  gym-bag 
and  crossing  wet  grass  to  the  southeast  gate 
to  push  my  crumpled  dollar  through  the  slot. 

When  I  get  my  allotted  case  of  cancer, 
let  me  swim  ten  more  times  at  Barton  Springs, 
in  the  outdoor  pool  at  6am,  in  the  cold  water 
with  the  geezers  and  the  jocks. 

With  my  head  bald  from  radiation 
and  my  chemotherapeutic  weight  loss 
I  will  be  sleek  as  a  cheetah 
—  and  I  will  not  complain  about  life's 

pedestrian  hypocrisies, 

I  will  not  consider  death  a  contractual  violation. 

Let  my  cancer  be  the  slow-growing  kind 

so  I  will  have  all  the  time  I  need 

to  backstroke  over  the  rocks  and  little  fishes, 
looking  upwards  through  my  bronze-tinted  goggles 
into  the  vaults  and  rafters  of  the  oaks, 
as  the  crows  exchange  their  morning  gossip 

in  the  pale  mutations  of  early  light. 

It  was  worth  death  to  see  you  through  these  optic  nerves, 

to  feel  breeze  through  the  fur  on  my  arms 

to  be  chilled  and  stirred  in  your  mortal  martini. 

In  documents  elsewhere  I  have  already  recorded 
my  complaints  in  some  painstaking  detail. 
Now,  because  all  things  are  joyful  near  water, 
there  just  might  be  time  to  catch  up  on  praise. 
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Big  Grab 

The  corn  chip  engineer  gets  a  bright  idea, 

and  talks  to  the  corn  chip  executive 

and  six  months  later  at  the  factory  they  begin  subtracting 

a  few  chips  from  every  bag, 

but  they  still  call  it  on  the  outside  wrapper, 

The  Big  Grab, 

so  the  concept  of  Big  is  quietly  modified 

to  mean  More  or  Less  Large,  or  Only  Slightly  Less  Big  than  Before. 

Confucius  said  this  would  happen: 

that  language  would  be  hijacked  and  twisted 

by  a  couple  of  tricksters  from  the  Business  Department 

and  from  then  on  words  would  get  crookeder  and  crookeder 
until  no  one  would  know  how  to  build  a  staircase, 
or  to  look  at  the  teeth  of  a  horse, 
or  when  it  is  best  to  shut  up. 

We  live  in  that  time  that  he  predicted. 

Nothing  means  what  it  says, 

and  it  says  it  all  the  time. 

Out  on  route  28,  the  lights  blaze  all  night 

on  a  billboard  of  a  beautiful  girl 

covered  with  melted  cheese  — 

See  how  she  beckons  to  the  river  of  latenight  cars; 

See  how  the  tipsy  drivers  swerve,  under  the  breathalyzer  moon! 

We're  in  the  wilderness  now, 

confused  by  the  signs, 

with  a  shortness  of  breath, 

and  that  postmodern  feeling  of  falling  behind. 
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In  a  story  whose  beginning  I  must  have  missed, 
without  a  name  for  the  thing 

I  can  barely  comprehend  I  desire, 
I  speak  these  words  that  do  not  know 
where  they're  going. 

No  wonder  I  want  something  more-or-less  large, 

and  salty  for  lunch. 

No  wonder  I  stare  into  space  while  eating  it. 
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Muchness 

I  saw  you  in  the  rainy  morning 
from  the  window  of  the  hotel  room, 
running  down  the  gangplank  to  board  the  boat. 
You  were  wearing  your  famous  orange  pants 

which  are  really  apricot 
and  the  boat  rocked  a  little 
as  you  stepped  on  its  edge. 

You  were  going  to  work 

with  your  backpack  and  sketchbook 

and  your  bushy  grey  hair 

which  bursts  out  in  weather 

like  a  steel  wool  bouquet. 

That's  how  my  heart  is,  I  thought  — 
It  lies  coiled  inside  of  me,  asleep, 
then  springs  out  and  shocks  me 
with  all  of  its  muchness. 

But  as  I  was  dreaming,  your  boat  pulled  away. 

Then  there  was  just  the  grey  sheen 

of  the  harbor  left  behind,  like  unpolished  steel 

and  the  steep  green  woods  that  grow  down  to  the  shore 
and  the  gauze  of  mist  on  the  hills. 

It  was  your  vanished  boat 

which  gave  the  scene  a  shape, 

with  its  suggestion  of  journey  and  destination. 
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And  the  narrative  then,  having  done  its  work, 

it  vanished  too, 

leaving  just  its  affectionate  cousin  description  behind; 

—  description, 
which  Ungers, 
and  loves  for  no  reason. 
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JOAN  MURRAY 


Leda  and  the  Train 

A  sudden  jolt:  the  A  Train  stopping  short 
Upsets  the  staggering  girl,  her  body  goes 
Out  with  the  crowd,  her  handbag  caught  on  board, 
It  holds  her  helpless  as  the  train  doors  close. 

How  can  those  terrified  vague  fingers  draw 
Her  handbag  out  before  the  subway  leaves? 
Or  let  it  spill  out  on  the  subway  floor. 
And  let  some  strangers  scoop  it  up  like  thieves? 

A  shudder  in  her  gut  predicts  some  pain. 

The  wall's  ahead,  her  steadfast  feet  have  raced  her 

To  the  platform's  end. 

Being  so  caught  up 
So  mastered  by  the  swift  speed  of  the  train, 
Did  she  come  to  a  knowledge  of  what  faced  her 
Unless  her  reluctant  hand  could  let  it  drop? 
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Brush  and  Floss:  To  a  Young  Child 

Margaret,  are  you  grieving 

Since  your  gums  are  not  yet  teething? 

Teeth,  all  the  ones  you  lost,  you 

Miss,  especially  those  front  two? 

Ah!  as  the  mouth  grows  older 

It  will  earn  a  dental  folder 

Year  by  year,  nor  shed  a  tear 

Though  mounds  of  molars  disappear; 

And  yet  your  mouth  will  gape  in  fear. 

Oh  the  horror!  child,  the  pain. 

Though  dentists  jab  novocaine. 

Nor  mouth  knows,  no  nor  gums,  can  say 

The  last  laugh  of  tooth  decay: 

It  IS  dentures  man  was  born  for, 

It's  your  baby  teeth  you  mourn  for. 
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PATRICIA  SMITH 


Hip-Hop  Ghazal 

Gotta  love  us  brown  girls,  munching  on  fat,  swinging  blue  hips, 
decked  out  in  shells  and  splashes,  Lawdie,  bringing  them  woo  hips. 

As  the  jukebox  teases,  watch  my  sistas  throat  the  heartbreak, 
inhaling  bassline,  cracking  backbone  and  singing  thru  hips. 

Like  something  boneless,  we  ghde  silent,  seeping  'tween  floorboards, 
wrapping  around  the  hims,  and  ooh  wee,  clinging  like  glue  hips. 

Engines  grinding,  rotating,  smokin',  gotta  pull  back  some. 
Natural  minds  are  lost  at  the  mere  sight  of  ringing  true  hips. 

Gotta  love  us  girls,  just  struttin'  down  Manhattan  streets 
killing  the  menfolk  with  a  dose  of  that  stinging  view.  Hips. 

Crying  'bout  getting  old  —  Patricia,  you  need  to  get  up  off 
what  God  gave  you.  Say  a  prayer  and  start  slinging.  Cue  hips. 
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EDWARD  HIRSCH 


Late  March 


Saturday  morning  in  late  March. 
I  was  alone  and  took  a  long  walk, 
though  I  also  carried  a  book 
of  the  Alone,  which  companioned  me. 

The  day  was  clear,  urmaturally  clear, 

like  a  freshly  wiped  pane  of  glass, 

a  window  over  the  water, 

and  blue,  preternaturally  blue, 

like  the  sky  in  a  Magritte  painting, 

and  cold,  vividly  cold,  so  that 

you  could  clap  your  hands  and  remember 

winter,  which  had  left  a  few  moments  ago  — 

if  you  strained  you  could  almost  see  it 

disappearing  over  the  hills  in  a  black  parka. 

Spring  was  coming  but  hadn't  arrived  yet. 

I  walked  on  the  edge  of  the  park. 

The  wind  whispered  a  secret  to  the  trees, 

which  held  their  breath 

and  scarcely  moved. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street, 

the  skyscrapers  stood  on  tiptoe. 

I  walked  down  to  the  pier  to  watch 

the  launching  of  a  passenger  ship. 

Ice  had  broken  up  on  the  river 

and  the  water  rippled  smoothly  in  blue  light. 

The  moon  was  a  faint  smudge 

in  the  clouds,  a  brushstroke,  an  afterthought 

in  the  vacant  mind  of  the  sky. 

Seagulls  materialized  out  of  vapor 

amidst  the  masts  and  flags. 

Don't  let  our  voices  die  on  land, 

they  cawed,  swooping  down  for  fish 

and  then  soaring  back  upwards. 
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The  kiosks  were  opening 

and  couples  moved  slowly  past  them, 

arm  in  arm,  festive. 

Children  darted  in  and  out  of  walkways, 

which  sprouted  with  vendors. 

Voices  greeted  the  air. 

Kites  and  balloons.  Handmade  signs. 

Voyages  to  unknown  places. 

The  whole  day  had  the  drama  of  an  expectation. 

Down  at  the  water,  the  queenly  ship 

started  moving  away  from  the  pier. 

Banners  fluttered. 

The  passengers  clustered  at  the  rails  on  deck. 

I  stood  with  the  people  on  shore  and  waved 

goodbye  to  the  travelers. 

Some  were  jubilant; 

others  were  broken-hearted. 

I  have  always  been  both. 

Suddenly,  a  great  cry  went  up. 

The  ship  set  sail  for  the  horizon 

and  rumbled  into  the  future 

but  the  cry  persisted 

and  cut  the  air 

like  an  iron  bell  ringing 

in  an  empty  church. 

I  looked  around  the  pier 

but  everyone  else  was  gone 

and  I  was  left  alone 

to  peer  into  the  ghostly  distance. 

I  had  no  idea  where  that  ship  was  going 

but  I  felt  lucky  to  see  it  off 

and  bereft  when  it  disappeared. 
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Q&A 

Q :  Why  does  the  idea  of  Aloneness  feel  so  desirable  in  this  poem? 

A :  The  book  of  the  Alone  that  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  wrote  the 
poem  was  Henry  Corbin's  Alone  with  the  Alone:  Creative  Imagination 
in  the  Sufism  of  Ihn  Arabi.  The  phrase  "alone  with  the  alone"  was 
coined  by  Plotinus  in  the  third  century  and  refers  to  a  state  of  ecstatic 
transcendence. 

Q :  "Some  were  jubilant;/others  were  broken-hearted. /I  have  always 
been  both,"  you  write.  How  well  does  this  statement  describe  your 
idea  of  what  a  poet  should  be? 

A :  I  don't  have  an  exact  notion  of  what  a  poet  should  be.  I'm 
describing  —  discovering  —  the  way  that  I  am.  Still,  I'm  certainly  not 
the  only  lyric  poet  temperamentally  pulled  between  opposite  poles: 
ecstasy  and  irony,  rapture  and  despair.  The  phrase  "I  have  always 
been  both"  also  refers  to  the  people  on  the  ship,  as  well  as  the  ones 
on  shore  watching  them  sail  off.  I  like  the  way  that  poetry  tries  to 
capture  the  complex  and  sometimes  contradictory  nature  of  human 
emotions. 

Q :  The  city  in  this  poem  could  be  one  of  many,  though  it  has  the 
sense  of  being  "somewhere  else"  —  another  country  or  another  con- 
tinent. Is  that  true,  and  is  there  any  reason  that  the  us  might  not  make 
the  best  setting? 

A :  I  had  in  mind  New  York  City,  where  I  live  now  and  often  take 
long  dreamy  walks.  But  I  think  your  observation  is  essentially  cor- 
rect that  the  unnamed  city  gives  a  sense  of  being  "somewhere  else." 
There  are  no  recognizable  landmarks  in  the  poem  and  it  is  meant 
to  feel  like  a  foreign  place,  an  unfamiliar  world,  especially  since  the 
poem  describes  an  increasingly  surreal  experience. 

Q :  Don't  you  know  where  that  ship  goes  in  the  end? 

A :  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  I'd  love  to  be  able  to  answer,  say,  Paraguay. 
But  the  whole  point,  alas,  is  that  the  ship  sails  off  into  the  unknown 
and  leaves  some  of  us  alone  on  shore,  wondering. 
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BRAD  LEITHAUSER 


Furnishings  of  the  Moon 

TELEPHONE 

Each  night  we  cross  a  threshold  where 
No  good  can  come  of  it:  the  hour's  too  late 
For  any  friendly  call.  And  if  it  rang? 
Either  a  wrong  number  or  something  else  —  worse  —  wrong. 
The  ring's  so  much  louder  once  we  turn  off  the  light ... 
And  so  we  drift  off  to  an  unformed  prayer: 
Let  no  word  come  to  me  tonight 
From  anyone  out  there. 


CLAW-FOOTED  BATHTUB 

A  guest  in  an  old  summer  house,  you  navigate 

Dark  hallways  to  a  room  whose  antique  tub  is  brimming 

With  moonlight,  find  the  switch  —  and  hesitate. 
They'd  vanish  at  a  touch:  all  those  who,  down  the  years, 
Stripped  and  lay  naked  here.  Everything  disappears 

So  easily  —  water  to  light,  light  dimming 
To  memory,  memory  slipping  into  dream ... 
Here's  your  wan  lover,  waiting  in  a  wash  of  steam. 


REFRIGERATOR 

A  light  turns  on  inside  you  like  the  light  in  it 
And  you  half-wake  from  your  half-doze: 
Its  sleepy  hum's  the  sated  hum  of  someone  who 
Ate  nearly  everything.  It  ate  the  halibut. 
The  ham,  thejello,  the  ragout,  the  jam,  the  fake 
Crab  roll,  the  capers,  ketchup,  frozen  wedding  cake 
And  goes  on  humming  while  it  grows 
Hungry  for  you. 
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NEIGHBOR  S  RADIO 


Maybe  it  comes  up  from  below, 
Or  through  a  raised  window.  Anyway,  there's  no  choice: 
You  hsten  to  your  neighbor's  radio ... 
Or  Hsten  to  his  Hstening, 
Since  you  can't  make  out  anything 
Beyond  the  murmur  of  a  tale  whose  narrow  plot 
Is  clear:  somebody  else  can't  sleep.  You're  hearing  not 
A  voice  so  much  as  hunger  for  a  voice. 


All  but  white  in  the  moonlight,  a  stripped  skeleton 
Under  a  February  moon,  the  tree  outside 
Your  bedroom  window  has  been  purified 

Gradually,  losing  all  signs 
Of  life  by  slow  degree,  except  the  one: 
The  way,  when  the  wind's  right,  the  bony  branches  bend 
To  the  glass,  tap-tap  a  few  lines, 
As  though  greeting  a  friend. 


OLD  FURNACE 


It  watches  over  you  from  down  below. 

Singing  the  Lullaby  of  Warmth.  They  all 
Join  in,  none  of  them  dead,  a  choir 
Of  parents,  grandparents,  grandparents'  parents ...  Small 

As  a  thumb,  you're  back  in  a  cave  once  more. 

Time  hasn't  started  yet.  We  do  not  know 
We  do  not  know.  Outside  the  cave's  mouth,  predator 
Howls  after  prey.  Within,  the  old  ones  tend  the  fire. 
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MOLLY  MCQUADE 


All  You  Can't  Eat 

Our  customers  have  supped  gladly  on  bowdlerized  leeks,  or  on 
deep-fried  vexations,  or  on  "measles"  chocolate  custard  —  or  was  it 
on  the  cold  and  pickled  corn  silk?  (The  custard  has  a  bone  in  it,  unlike 
other  custards.)  We  also  recommend  the  blackened  lettuce,  unless 
you  cotton  to  guiltless  legumes,  in  which  case  heartthrob  lima  beans 
or  heckling  chickpeas  might  do.  Some  people  can  be  so  fussy,  or  is 
it  the  sloppy  eaters  who  cause  all  the  trouble?  Either  way,  a  catholic 
spread  seems  preferable:  anaconda  anchovies,  or  baked  saskatoons,  or 
duck  jam,  or  mulled  lard,  or  basted  finities,  or  indented  shrieking 
aubergines,  or  shaken  dumbstruck  gnocchi,  or  serrated  bagatelles,  or 
formerly  shaggy,  shorn  pastimes,  or  soused  pudding,  or  stolen  sarsa- 
parilla  meringue,  or  painted  biscuits,  or  scrambled  sorghum,  or  prissy 
ponder,  or  elan  mortal,  or  perhaps  a  finicky  marzipan  torte  with  a 
puddle  of  luck  on  the  side. 
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"the  realist,"  by  Barry  Blitt 


WYN  COOPER 


Chaos  is  the  New  Calm 

Chaos  is  the  new  calm 
violence  the  new  balm 
to  be  spread  on  lips 
unused  to  a  kiss. 

Left  is  the  new  right 
as  I  brace  for  a  fight 
with  a  man  who  stands 
on  his  remaining  hand. 

Fetid  harbor  harbor  me 
until  someone  is  free 
to  drive  me  away 
from  what  happened  today. 

Don't  strand  me  standing  here. 
If  you  leave,  leave  beer. 
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KEVIN  YOUNG 


Ode  to  the  Midwest 

The  country  I  come  from 
Is  called  the  Midwest 

—  Bob  Dylan 

I  want  to  be  doused 
in  cheese 

&  fried.  I  want 
to  wander 

the  aisles,  my  heart's 
supermarket  stocked  high 

as  cholesterol.  I  want  to  die 
wearing  a  sweatsuit  — 

I  want  to  live 

forever  in  a  Christmas  sweater, 

a  teddy  bear  nursing 

off  the  front.  I  want  to  write 

a  check  in  the  express  lane. 
I  want  to  scrape 

my  driveway  clean 

myself,  early,  before 
anyone's  awake  — 

that'll  put  em  to  shame  — 
I  want  to  see  what  the  sun 

sees  before  it  tells 

the  snow  to  go.  I  want  to  be 
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the  only  black  person  I  know. 

I  want  to  throw 
out  my  back  &  not 

complain  about  it. 
I  wanta  drive 

two  blocks.  Why  walk  — 

I  want  love,  n  stuff — 

I  want  to  cut 

my  sutures  myself. 

I  want  to  jog 
down  to  the  river 

&  make  it  my  bed  — 

I  want  to  walk 
its  muddy  banks 

&  make  me  a  withdrawal. 

I  tried  jumping  in, 
found  it  frozen  — 

I'll  go  home,  I  guess, 

to  my  rooms  where  the  moon 

changes  &  shines 
like  television. 
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Bling  Bling  Blues 

Once  hunger 

was  my  dance  partner  — 

Now  my  diamond  shoes 
hurting  my  feet 

&  that  my  wallet  won't 
fit  my  50s 

are  my  chief  complaints. 

I'd  like  to  thank 
God,  my  agent. 

My  teeth  went 
platinum  last  week. 

My  ride's  seats 
golden  fleece. 

My  greeting:  Dog, 
Black,  Homey, 
Money. 

Once  every  stranger 
was  my  father  — 

I  went  out  &  got  my  scars 
insured. 

I  got  more  rocks 
than  the  clink  — 

bought  a  goldplated  house 
for  my  mama 
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&  all  my  trophies. 

Cheddar,  green, 
cabbage,  cream. 

My  leaving: 
Peace,  a  pound 
of  fist. 

Once  hunger  — 

Still,  danger  taps 
me  on  the  shoulder 

wanting  to  cut  in. 
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DEAN  YOUNG 


Flamenco 

The  sexual  gasps  coming  from  the  garden  shed 

of  my  friends  turning  twenty,  tipsy 

droll  joke  of  my  friends  turning  thirty,  lost 

car  keys  even  with  tied  to  them  a  silly  whistle 

turning  forty,  bullshit  about  September 

the  most  passionate  month  fifty,  bird-watching 

nap  my  friends  sixty,  turning  empty  chair 

at  card-club  oh  my  friends  turning,  turning 

while  I  remain  unchanged,  a  peach  pit, 

still  assisting  an  ant  with  a  stick, 

tapping  a  peanut  to  signal  a  squirrel, 

a  collection  of  eternal  accidents 

while  the  body,  without  pity,  shrinks, 

expands,  noises  coming  from  it  like 

trapped  rabbits,  sometimes  muffled 

xylophone,  its  liquids  fermenting, 

drunk  on  itself,  dance  just  foot  slams, 

painting  just  spray  and  spill,  brain  commanding 

its  grit  to  be  ruby,  won't,  tears  amniotic, 

incinerated  dust  then  an  oblivious  nephew 

given  my  watch  in  a  velvet  sack, 

my  ghost  eating  mulberries  in  a  tree, 

still  stained,  my  tyrannosaurus  skull  still 

trying  to  poke  through  a  mousehole  in  the  cosmos. 
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Q&A 

Q :  Flamenco  is  a  pretty  sexy  dance.  Yet,  except  for  the  first  line,  this 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very  sexy  poem.  Are  we  mistaken  in  thinking 
that? 

A :  Well,  sorry  to  hear  it  doesn't  seem  sexy  because,  after  all,  don't 
we  hope  even  the  trash  we  drag  out  to  the  curb  is  sexy?  I  must  admit 
I  generally  find  my  own  work,  though,  of  rather  limited  sex  appeal. 
Mainly  what  I  was  thinking  about  with  the  title  "Flamenco"  was  the 
lines  and  sentences  as  a  series  of  stilled  gestures  within  a  rather  fever- 
ish motion,  and  the  authority  of  the  foot-slam. 

Q :  To  what  degree  is  duende  the  animating  spirit  of  this  poem? 

A :  Duende  is  an  animating  spirit  of  everything  I  write,  particularly  in 
the  spirit  of  Lorca's  definition  of  knowing  that  at  any  moment  one 
could  be  devoured  by  ants.  An  awareness  of  death  as  an  animating  spir- 
it means  essentially  alarm,  and  an  ongoing  state  that  is  in  fact  surreal. 

Q :  It  seems  that  you're  talking  about  existence  when  you  say,  "a  col- 
lection of  eternal  accidents."  Does  that  mean  you  think  that  life  is 
chaos?  If  so,  what's  a  poem  supposed  to  do  with  this  chaos? 

A :  All  systems  of  ordering  and  control  are  evolved  and  contingent. 
Someone  —  Frost?  —  said  that  art  is  a  stay  against  confusion.  How 
much  of  that  confusion  is  allowed,  even  welcomed,  into  any  single 
poem  expresses  a  sensibility.  Life  is  the  maintenance  of  a  semi-per- 
meable membrane;  form  is  a  distinction  between  an  outside  and 
inside.  It  all  ends  up  rather  messy.  Chaotic?  Maybe,  but  chaos  is  only 
the  moment  of  the  glass's  shattering  —  afterwards,  what  a  lovely 
arrangement  of  the  glittering,  lethal  bits! 

Q :  If  this  poem  were  a  sculpture,  what  would  it  look  like? 

A :  Some  sort  of  mobile  that  at  one  point  or  another  crashes  to  the 
ground,  preferably  on  an  innocent  bystander,  implicating  her  or  him 
in  foot-slam  and  contraption. 
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JOHN  UPDIKE 


Claremont  Hotel,  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine 

Click.  Clack.  Struck-wicket  thud.  Human  ex- 
clamations, mannerly.  Such  are  the  sounds 
of  croquet,  carried  by  an  idle  breeze. 
Saltwater,  just  beyond,  is  steely  blue, 
bedecked  by  mooring-balls  and  colored  buoys, 
beneath  a  sky  where  tufts  of  cirrus  hang 
like  combings  from  a  pampered,  moon-white  dog. 
Vacationland,  all  bays  and  sails  and  trees. 

The  lumbermen  who  rafted  logs  downstream, 

the  fishermen  whose  slickers  gleamed  through  storms, 

as  did  the  struggling  silver  in  their  nets, 

impart,  though  dead,  a  hardness  to  this  coast 

where,  mornings,  wickets  on  their  vacant  courts 

make,  with  their  shadows,  rhomboidal  pairs  of  wings. 


Maine  mountains,  vestiges  of  Ap- 
palachians once  mightier  than  Rockies, 
have  balding  tops,  like  men,  and  crumbling  sides 
that  seek  to  fill  the  sea  with  scree  and  piles 
of  giant  building  blocks  for  reassembly 
next  aeon.  Rocking  on  the  Claremont  porch 
in  my  fortuity  and  gazing  past 
the  croquet  court  and  sail-filled,  too-blue  bay 

and  shoreline  summer  homes  to  pine-dark  slopes 
that  hide  their  hiking  trails,  I  see  a  spot, 
below  the  crest,  a  broad  gray  bare  spot  where  I 
would  like  to  be,  like  very  much,  so  much 
a  lightning  crackle  floods  my  chest  with  pain: 
the  viewer,  like  the  view,  is  wearing  out. 
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RICHARD  WILBUR 


Ejaculation,  Reply,  and  Song 

THE  POET 

How  oft,  retiring  from  the  dusty  road 
To  rest  a  moment  in  the  forest's  shade, 
The  footsore  traveler  has  set  down  his  load 
And,  couched  upon  some  bank  of  mosses,  heard. 
Thrilling  the  silence  of  a  far,  dim  glade. 
The  music  of  the  ocka-ocka  bird! 


THE  SCIENTIST 

How  "oft,"  you  ask,  has  such  a  thing  occurred? 

The  answer  to  your  question,  Sir,  is  never. 

Art  follows  nature  or  it  is  absurd. 

No  reputable  ornithologist 

Mentions  that  name  in  any  text  whatever. 

The  ocka-ocka  bird  does  not  exist! 


THE  MOCKINGBIRD 


Chip-chip.  Tu-wit-a-wee.  Ocka-ocka. 
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JOANIE  MACKOWSKI 


One  Afternoon 

A  woman  stepped  outside,  crumbled 

into  a  loose  particulate,  and,  as  the  breeze 

blew  up  from  the  east,  she  scattered:  her  handful 

of  heart,  volcanic  ash,  spiraled  the  highway, 

and  five  of  her  teeth  slipped  between 

her  neighbor's  breasts;  her  neighbor 

unbuttoned  her  blouse  to  scratch 

at  her  suddenly  red  and  luminous  skin. 

Days  passed.  Each  day  the  sun  distractedly 

drifi:ed  from  chair  to  chair;  each  night  the  stars, 

old  scatterbrains,  they  commiserated. 

It  didn't  rain.  Strange,  the  granular  woman 

thought  to  herself:  although  I  encompass 

so  much,  I  accomplish  so  little. 

Her  car  sparkled  with  her  hair  and  bones; 

her  garden  thrived.  She  tried  to  think: 

why  did  this  happen?  what  had  I  eaten? 

why  was  I  bothered?  —  those  old  hours, 

spotted  and  exotic  lizards,  darted 

the  gravel,  flicking  through  their  colors 

of  skin  as  one  flicks  channels  on  a  tv. 

She  couldn't  catch  a  one.  Then,  as  a  flock 

of  sparrows  converging  for  the  skull 

of  an  oak,  all  her  twittering  dust, 

her  brain,  bone,  and  the  dangerous  shreds 

of  her  fingers  clawed  for  the  sky; 

what  an  interesting  cloud  someone  said. 
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Q&A 

Q :  It  seems  that  poets  are  particularly  prone  to  states  of  inspired 
disarray  like  the  one  described  here.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  true  of 
yourself —  and  can  you  explain  what  this  character  says,  if  anything, 
about  being  a  poet  or  making  a  poem? 

A :  Some  poets  have  suggested  that  inspiration  equals  personal  disarray, 
that  to  write  poems  is  to  permit  one's  cupful  of  being  to  overflow 
or  rupture.  But  everyone  slips  out  of  their  skin  sometimes.  And 
I  don't  feel  that  this  poem  is  about  a  poet  per  se;  it's  about  "a  woman." 
While  she  may  not  contain  multitudes,  once  the  wind  comes  up,  mul- 
titudes likely  may  contain  her.  So,  this  poem  aims  at  the  x  between 
lyric  solipsism  and  environmental  interconnectedness. 

q:  How  can  a  poem  that's  —  to  simplify  things  —  about  "falling 
apart"  be  so  buoyant? 

A :  The  character  in  this  poem,  the  particulate  woman,  has  not  been 
developed  or  made  to  seem  human.  So  I  don't  think  a  reader  should 
feel  sorrow  at  her  predicament.  The  poem's  a  short  comedy:  a  woman 
appears,  granulates,  and  then  she  marries  the  world  —  or  as  much  of 
the  world  as  I  could  cram  into  this  short  poem.  And  comedy  does 
not  mean  all  funny,  of  course:  tragedy  and  comedy  together  make  a 
Mobius  strip,  each  around  the  edge  from  the  other. 

Q :  The  dramatic  change  that  takes  place  in  "One  Afternoon"  clearly 
evokes  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  though  with  a  decidedly  contempo- 
rary twist.  Ovid's  characters  were  transformed  by  the  whims  of  the 
gods.  Who,  or  what,  is  the  transformative  power  in  this  poem? 

A :  Unlike  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  this  poem  states  no  particular  trans- 
formative power.  The  woman's  transformation  occurs  simply  when 
she  steps  "outside,"  as  a  consequence  of  crossing  from  "in"  to  "out," 
and  it  is  a  function  of  these  categories  of  understanding.  The  poem 
is  also  a  demonstration  of  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics:  "Energy 
can  be  changed  from  one  form  to  another,  but  it  cannot  be  created 
or  destroyed."  So  this  poem  isn't  about  something  bizarre;  it's  about 
what's  happening  all  the  time,  under  our  noses,  under  our  clothes. 
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DAVID  LEHMAN 


The  Road  to  Help 

A  thong  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 

The  panty's  over;  it's  time  to  call  it  a  lay. 

The  shadow  of  the  come  of  pleasure 

and  naked  singles  of  the  world 

are  here,  under  the  bush,  with  her  hair. 

For  Hamlet  and  Lear  are  queer. 

Myself  am  help.  Shall  I  part  my  bare  behind? 
God  bless  the  grind!  I  shall  walk  softly  there. 
The  paths  of  Laurie  lead  but  to  the  grove 
of  coral  babes  and  amber  studs 
with  black  belts  in  the  marital  arts. 
Of  his  boners  are  coral  made. 

"Dope"  is  the  thing  with  feathers. 
The  love  of  monkey  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
Was  she  a  virgin  or  a  waking  dream? 
"Deaf,"  was  all  he  answered. 
'Tis  better  to  seek,  to  find,  and  now  to  yield 
than  never  to  have  lust  at  all. 
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"light  verse  reading,"  by  Barry  Blitt 


CAMPBELL  MCGRATH 


Poetry  and  Fiction 

Their  affair  has  been  tempestuous, 
and  then  some.  Like  us 

they  hke  to  fuck, 

to  rut  and  hump,  tongue  and  suck, 

but  then  grow  sullen, 
wondering  not  if  but  when 

the  end  will  come.  He  says  to  her, 
You  're  not  all  pretty  flowers 

and  hippie  skirts,  bitch! 

And  she:  If  you  want  to  switch 

genres  go  buy  a  thesaurus, 

don't  just  mope  around  all  morose 

and  quasi-narrative.  And  so  it  goes. 
They  criticize  each  other's  clothes, 

her  eye  for  art,  his  ear  for  music, 
then  they  hit  the  sack, 

and  pledge  to  give  it  one  more  chance. 
Theirs  is  a  heterotextual  romance. 
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Emily  and  Walt 

I  suppose  we  did  not  want  for  love. 

They  were  considerate  parents,  if  a  bit  aloof, 

or  more  than  a  bit.  He  was  a  colossus 
of  enthusiasms,  none  of  them  us, 

while  she  kissed  our  heads  and  mended  socks 
with  a  wistful,  faraway  look. 

She  might  have  been  a  little,  well,  daft. 
And  he  — Allans,  my  little  ones,  he'd  laugh, 

then  leave  without  us. 
And  those  "friends"  of  his! 

Anyway,  he's  gone  off  to  "discover 
himself"  in  San  Francisco,  or  wherever, 

while  she's  retired  to  the  condo  in  Boca. 
We  worry,  but  she  says  she  likes  it  in  Florida; 

she  seems,  almost,  happy.  I  suppose  they  were 
less  caregivers  than  enablers, 

they  taught  by  example,  reading  for  hours 

in  the  draughty  house  and  now  the  house  is  ours, 

with  its  drawers  full  of  junk  and  odd 
lines  of  verse  and  stairs  that  ascend  to  God 

knows  where,  belfries  and  gymnasia, 

the  chapel,  the  workshop,  aviaries,  atria  — 

we  can  never  hope  to  fill  it  all. 
Our  voices  are  too  small 
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for  its  silences,  too  weak  to  spawn  an  echo. 
Sometimes,  even  now,  when  the  night -wind  blows 

into  the  chimney  flue 

I  start  from  my  bed,  calling  out  —  "Hello, 

Mom  and  Dad,  is  that  you?" 
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JOHN  RYBICKI 


Thought  at  the  Parting  of  These  Waters 

Morning  and  evening 
like  two  sides  of  one  hand. 

All  the  prickly  stars 
with  their  beard  set 

upon  us.  Who  sees  through 
these  molecular  clothes 

to  where  the  skeleton  paws 
at  the  air  as  if 

climbing  a  ladder, 

or  swimming  feebly  upward? 

The  river  hounds  us 
wet  and  white  and  swift, 

conspires  with  the  colt 
kicking  in  our  chest 

and  even  our  toes 
point  towards  death. 

How  precious  to  hunger  for 
morning  and  the  tilt 

of  all  things  —  lampshades 
by  windows,  cups 

of  warm  milk,  fire  hydrants 
all  lilting  towards  her 

when  I  rise  and  pour 
across  the  earth  to  where 
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her  heart  stands  Uke  some  factory 
with  sun  in  every  window 

slanting  its  legs 

to  press  upon  the  ash. 

The  way  her  loveliness  summons 
me  like  some  trumpet 

made  of  blood  jutting  up 
amidst  the  last  dandelions 

and  dying  grass  to  sing  to  her. 
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TODD  BOSS 


The  Day  Is  Gray  and  the  Lake 

shifts,  mercurial, 
like  modeling  clay, 

the  million  thumbs 

of  wind  at  work  upon  it, 

the  artist  unable  to  come 
to  a  single  conclusion. 

Just  what  shape  should 
this  cold  lake  take 

this  morning? 

And  the  trees  surrounding? 

The  maker  can't 

make  up  his  mind,  always 

fussing.  He  shuffles 
the  shoreline  shadows 

like  a  paint-chip  deck. 
The  reeds. 

The  nervous  birds. 
The  toads,  forever  lost 

on  mud's  malleable  maps. 
Everything's  a  mess 

and  genius  all  at  once, 
a  school  for  unruliness. 

Even  the  stones  second 
guess  themselves,  eroding. 
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And  there:  a  wash  of  sunshine, 
and  some  people,  boating. 
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How  Smokes  the  Smolder 

at  neck,  at 
shoulder,  that 

stokes  a  man 
as  he  grows 

older.  Nothing 
rages,  nothing 

fumes.  No  one 
races  through 

the  rooms, 
alarmed.  How 

casually  he's 
armed.  How 

gradually  arises 
what  surprises 

in  his  mirrors. 
Unawares,  as 

fall  runs  colder, 
pulls  he  only 

slightly  tighter 
his  good  wool 

sweater,  thinner 
than  ever  now 

at  elbow, 
at  shoulder. 
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JOHN  BREHM 


Over  and  Under 

So  sexy  to  slide  under- 
neath a  river, 
to  sit  inside  this 
snakelike  sub- 
marine-like 
subway  car  and 
freely  imagine 
the  world  above  — 
the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  invisibly 
trembling  with  the 
weight  of  its 
own  beauty, 
the  East  River 
still  guided  by 
the  grooves 
Walt  Whitman's 
eyes  wore  in  it, 
the  bulldog  tug- 
boats pushing  the 
passively  impressive 
broad-bottomed 
barges  around, 
and  the  double- 
decker  orange 
and  black  Staten 
Island  ferries, 
with  their  aura 
of  overworked 
pack-mule 
mournfulness, 
and  beyond  them 
the  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  I  lately  learned 
was  brought  here 
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by  ice  comets  three 
billion  years  ago, 
which  explains 
a  few  things,  like 
why  everybody 
feels  so  alienated, 
and  of  course 
the  thoughts  being 
thought  by  every 
person  in  New 
York  City  at 
this  moment  — 
vast  schools  of 
undulating  fish 
curving  and  rising 
in  the  cloud-swirling 
wind-waved  sky, 
surrounded  by 
the  vaster  emptiness 
of  non-thought 
which  holds  them 
and  which  they  try 
not  to  think 
about  and  you 
lying  in  bed  in 
your  sixth-floor 
walk-up  sublet 
on  St.  Mark's  Place  — 
such  a  breath- 
taking ascension! 
imagining  me 
rising  now  to  meet  you. 
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Q&A 

Q :  Obviously  this  poem  is  very  rooted  in  New  York  City  as  a  place, 
yet  it's  also  as  if  the  city  is  a  character  in  it  —  maybe  even  the  main 
character.  How  important  is  it  that  this  poem  takes  place  in  New 
York  rather  than  somewhere  else? 

A :  I  sometimes  think  of  New  York  as  a  kind  of  super-organism  — 
as  a  living,  breathing,  conscious  thing;  or  as  a  repository  of  the  col- 
lective energies  of  all  its  inhabitants,  past  and  present  —  rather  than 
as  a  "character."  The  poem  couldn't  have  been  about  any  place 
else,  if  only  because  New  York  is  where  I  live  and  where  the  poem 
occurred  to  me,  and  also  because  that  crossing  from  Brooklyn  to 
lower  Manhattan  is  particularly  rich,  with  subway  trains,  ships,  fer- 
ries, planes,  cars,  and  pedestrians  all  moving  back  and  forth,  over  and 
under,  in  great  numbers. 

Q :  Part  of  the  romance  of  the  poem  is  supplied  by  the  city  itself.  Yet 
the  people  there  are  described  as  alienated  and  surrounded  by  empti- 
ness. Can  you  explain  this? 

A :  I'm  fascinated  by  the  idea  that  the  oceans  were  brought  to  earth 
by  ice  comets  billions  of  years  ago.  We  came  from  the  oceans  and 
therefore  we  are,  in  a  sense,  aliens  —  and  therefore  alienated.  It's  a 
fanciful  sort  of  syllogism,  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  even  if  it  is 
quite  true.  The  poem  asserts  that  it  is  the  people's  "thoughts,"  not  the 
people  themselves,  that  are  surrounded  by  emptiness.  Here  I'm  using 
"emptiness"  in  the  Taoist  sense  of  the  unmanifested  rather  than 
as  a  desolation  or  painful  absence.  I  had  a  very  vivid  image  of 
thoughts  swirling  up  like  schools  of  fish  surrounded  by  "the  vast- 
er emptiness/of  non-thought/which  holds  them/and  which  they 
try/not  to  think/about."  Thoughts  trying  not  to  think  about  non- 
thought —  that's  more  or  less  the  meditator's  dilemma. 

Q :  This  is  a  long,  skinny  poem.  How  important  are  the  form  and  the 
line  lengths  to  the  meaning? 

A :  I  am  wildly  in  favor  of  the  long  skinny  poem  and  hope  that  it  may 
come  to  be  for  our  time  what  the  sonnet  was  for  the  Elizabethans. 
I'm  sure  "Over  and  Under"  was  influenced  by  Neruda's  exuberant 
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Elemental  Odes,  as  well  as  James  Schuyler's  digressive  skinny  poems, 
and  also  May  Swenson's  "Riding  the  'A'."  It  would  be  easy  to  suggest 
a  mimetic  connection  between  the  long  skinny  form  and  the  train 
itself,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that  when  I  started  the  poem.  I  just 
like  the  way  it  moves,  the  slightly  off-balance  twisting  down  the  page 
of  its  one  long  sentence,  and  all  the  eccentric  line-breaks  one  gets 
to  make  within  such  a  form.  Does  it  enhance  the  poem's  meaning? 
I'm  not  sure  the  poem  has  a  meaning,  in  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  word,  but  I  do  think  the  form  highlights  the  poem's  sensual  and 
rhythmic  qualities. 

Q :  How  overtly  erotic  do  you  intend  it  to  be? 

A :  Well,  it  is  a  love  poem;  the  speaker  is  on  his  way  to  meet  his  lover, 
and  so  he's  thinking  about  how  sexy  it  is  to  "slide  underneath  a  river" 
in  a  "snakelike"  subway  car,  which  I  would  say  is  suggestive,  though 
not  terribly  subtle,  rather  than  "overtly  erotic."  I  think  the  sounds  of 
the  poem  —  the  rather  over-the-top  alliteration,  as  well  as  the  imagi- 
native freedom  the  poem  speaks  of  (and,  I  hope,  enacts)  —  contribute 
to  the  poem's  sensual  energy  and  spirit  of  joyful  expectation. 
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X.J.  KENNEDY 


Blues  for  Oedipus 

Oracle  figured 

You'd  come  a  cropper, 
Kingdom-killin 
Mamniyj  anunin 
Poppa-bopper! 

Gods  dished  you  the  shit 
Like  you  deserves  — 
Now  your  eyeballs 
Danglin 
From  they  optic  nerves. 
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God's  Obsequies 

So  I  went  to  the  funeral  of  God, 
A  ten-Cadillac  affair, 
And  sat  in  a  stun.  It  seemed  everyone 
Who  had  helped  do  Him  in  was  there: 

Karl  Marx  had  a  wide  smirk  on  his  face; 
Friedrich  Engels,  a  simpering  smile, 
And  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  worm-holed  and  leechy, 
Kept  tittering  all  the  while. 

There  was  Sigmund  Freud  whose  couch  had  destroyed 
The  soul,  there  was  Edward  Gibbon, 
And  that  earth-shaking  cuss  Copernicus 
Sent  a  wreath  with  a  sun-gold  ribbon. 

There  were  Bertrand  Russell  and  a  noisy  bustle 

Of  founders  of  homemade  churches, 

And  Jean-Paul  Sartre  bawling  "Down  with  Montmartre!' 

There  were  prayer  cards  a  dime  could  purchase. 

There  were  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
Buxom  Pride  in  her  monokini, 
(Said  Sloth,  "Wake  me  up  when  the  party  begins"), 
And  Lust  playing  with  his  weenie. 

Declared  Martin  Luther,  ablaze  with  rancor, 
"Why  mourn  ye,  O  hypocrites? 
May  the  guilty  be  gored  with  Michael's  sword! 
It's  the  work  of  the  Jesuits!" 

Mused  the  Pope  on  the  folding  chair  next  to  me 
As  he  mopped  his  expiring  brow, 
"Whatever  will  become  of  the  See  of  Rome? 
Ah,  who'll  hire  an  old  man  now?" 
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I  had  a  quick  word  with  Jesus 
In  Aramaic  and  Greek. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it's  sad.  And  so  sudden  —  why,  Dad 
Looked  uncommonly  well  last  week. 

"But  we  all  must  go  sometime,  I  warrant, 
No  matter  how  brief  our  careers. 
It's  a  comfort  to  me  to  reflect  that  He 
Had  been  getting  along  in  years." 

Then  we  all  filed  past  the  coffin 

To  pay  our  respects  to  the  corpse 

And  the  first  in  line  gave  a  gasp  —  "He's  gone! 

He  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  hearse!" 

"Good  God!"  cried  the  undertaker, 

His  face  like  a  bucket  of  ash, 
"As  sure  as  I'm  born,  I  could  have  sworn  — 

If  this  gets  in  the  papers  I'm  trash." 

I  stumbled  and  groped  out  to  open  air. 
Stared  up  at  a  blossoming  tree 
And  the  blooming  thing  still  believed  in  spring, 
As  smug  as  a  tree  could  be. 

Passed  a  haystack.  A  buck-naked  farmer 
Was  treading  his  doxie.  She  screamed. 
"Not  so  loud,"  I  said,  "don't  you  know  God's  dead?' 
But  they  just  laughed  —  "Who'd  have  dreamed?" 

The  sun  kept  pursuing  overhead 

Its  habitual  endeavor. 

And  the  bountiful  earth  rolled  on,  rolled  on. 

As  though  it  might  last  forever. 
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ALICE  FRIMAN 


Art  &  Science 

In  chemistry,  what's  severed 
looks  to  latch  on  to  any  other 
severed  thing:  orphaned  electrons 
zizzing  in  your  wires  race  to  embrace, 
swirl  a  DC-do-ing,  re-form  their  rings. 
Chemistry  likes  adherence,  every  tick 
its  tock.  Split  an  atom.  What  a  noise! 

Then  is  it  not  passing  strange 
when  molecules  into  proteins  make 
and  muster  into  muscle,  teeth,  bone,  knee, 
that  when  this  vast  multitude  jostling 
under  skin  wakes,  it  wants  to  be  alone? 

What  did  Greta  Garbo  have  on  me? 

Outside  my  window  the  great  poplar 
tosses  her  leaves  hand  to  hand  like 
so  much  change  as  if  she  were  rooted 
to  a  corner  waiting  for  a  bus.  How  antsy 
she  is  for  all  this  autumn  fuss  to  be  over. 
Who  knows  but  that  November  rains 
whet  the  appetite  for  cold:  the  annual 
jettison  of  gold  to  stripped-down  shudder 
and  pause.  The  air  holds  its  breath.  Listen. 
One  red  dot  on  a  bare  branch,  singing. 
In  here,  the  violin's  one  note  at  a  time. 
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Q :  The  words  you  use  to  describe  chemistry  in  the  first  stanza  are 
frantic  and  electric  —  exciting  yet  disruptive.  Does  the  chemical  reac- 
tion that  takes  place  there  refer,  in  any  way,  to  falling  in  love? 

A :  Not  consciously,  although  I  can  see  how  one  would  come  to  that 
conclusion.  I  was  thinking  more  about  what  I  remember  from  my 
old  chemistry  and  physics  classes.  Brownian  movement,  how  atoms 
combine  to  make  molecules,  etc. 

q:  The  image  in  the  fourth  stanza  is  one  of  uncompromising 
spareness.  Would  you  say  that  this  "appetite  for  cold"  is  a  basis  of 
your  aesthetic  —  that  is,  do  you  find  spareness  to  be  a  prerequisite 
for  beauty? 

A :  I  think  that's  the  paradox  the  poem  addresses.  I  am  into  gorgeous- 
ness,  yes,  and  I  love  excitement  and  dancing  all  night,  but  at  bottom 
I  am  attracted  to,  feel  most  at  home  with,  a  Spartan  quietness.  I  don't 
know  that  spareness  for  me  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  beauty,  but  spare- 
ness, especially  in  nature,  makes  one  pause,  pay  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  underlying  structures.  Think  of  a  forest  in  winter  —  the 
stripped-down  geometry  of  all  that  grace. 

Q :  Given  the  scene,  we  assume  that  the  violin  at  the  end  is  playing  a 
melancholy  tune.  However,  there's  also  a  whimsical  quality  at  work 
here  —  with  the  action  at  the  beginning,  the  question  about  Garbo, 
and  the  tree  like  a  lady  tossing  change.  How  would  you  characterize 
the  poem's  tone? 

A :  The  violin  was  Vadim  Repin's  recording  of  Tchaikovsky's  Violin 
Concerto  in  D  major.  (Talk  about  gorgeousness!)  A  melancholy 
tune?  Well,  I'd  call  it  pared-down  reality,  and  because  it  is  so,  it's 
thrilling.  But  the  tone  of  the  poem?  Well,  of  course  you  are  right: 
whimsical,  smarty-ass  clever  (I  hope)  with  all  those  interior  rhymes 
I  tried  to  work  in  there.  But  at  the  end,  the  tone  changes,  and  the 
poem  shifts.  The  interior  rhymes  stop,  the  wordplay  ceases,  and  all 
that  busyness  funnels  down  to  quiet,  solidifying  into  the  single  image 
and  the  single  note.  I  like  to  think  the  poem  is  a  sort  of  self-portrait. 
Well,  maybe  all  poems  are. 
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W.S.  MERWIN 


The  Song  of  the  Trolleys 

It  was  one  of  the  carols 
of  summer  and  I  knew  that 
even  when  the  leaves  were  all 
falling  through  it  as  it  passed 
and  when  frost  crusted  the  tracks 
as  soon  as  they  had  stopped  ringing 
summer  stayed  on  in  that  song 
going  again  the  whole  way 
out  of  sight  to  the  river 
under  the  hill  and  hissing 
when  it  had  to  stop  and  hum 
to  itself  while  it  waited 
until  it  could  start  again 
out  of  an  echo  warning 
once  more  with  a  clang  of  its 
bell  I  could  hear  it  coming 
from  far  summers  that  I  had 
never  known  long  before  I 
could  see  it  swinging  its  head 
to  its  own  tune  on  its  way 
and  hardly  there  before  it 
was  going  and  its  singing 
receding  with  it  growing 
smaller  until  they  were  gone 
among  the  sounds  only  there 
when  they  have  come  to  silence 
the  voices  of  morning  stars 
and  the  notes  that  once  rose 
out  of  the  throats  of  women 
from  cold  mountain  villages 
at  the  fringe  of  the  forest 
calling  over  the  melting 
snow  to  the  spirits  asleep 
in  the  green  heart  of  the  woods 
Wake  now  it  is  time  again 
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ROBERT  WRIGLEY 

"Little  Prick" 

— An  Englishman  in  Austin,  March,  2006 

The  problem  with  calling  our  leader  a  bugger, 

she  insisted,  was  her  special  fondness 

for  buggerers,  and  by  implication,  what  buggery 

those  buggerers  did,  not  to  mention  Her  Blondeness's 

own  predilections.  The  wink  said  what  her 

words  half  did,  as  did  her  crossed  eyes  and  muggery. 

That  was  just  months  ago,  and  he  can't  remember 

all  the  epithets,  scurrilous  and  tasty,  thus  spewing 

from  her  lips  and  concerning  the  great  leader's  member, 

its  length  and  girth  piss-poor  and  never  doing, 

that  sort  of  thing  about  his  thing,  a  verbal  emasculation 

he  felt  himself  rise  to,  as  it  were,  for  the  good  of  her  nation. 

Though  in  the  end,  so  to  speak,  she  was  chagrined 

also  by  him,  who  could  not  —  even  with  the  promise 

of  such  rewards  as  she  had  just  implied, 

even  with  her  wayward  republic  itself  in  the  balance  — 

deliver  with  wit.  Though  if  you  had  said  what  did  not  happen 

was  also  the  president's  fault,  neither  would  have  denied  it. 
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Do  Not  Go 

My  father  hated  loving  dogs,  since  they  did  so  shed, 

and  messed,  chewed,  and  barked,  et  cetera  too. 

Fried  chicken  neither  he  did  not  care  for, 

it  being  "hard  to  eat,"  or  rather 

hard  to  clean  up  from.  He  disapproved  of  that. 

Watermelon,  he  believed,  should  with  a  plate  and  fork  be  et. 

But  lo,  he  can  no  longer  wash  his  own  car  and  I  cry  truly, 

so  many  miles  away  I  cannot  wash  the  thing  for  him, 

though  the  air  cleaner  from  it  even  today  I  would 

for  a  plate  underneath  a  watermelon  slab 

use  and  fear  of  foreign  substances  not  in  the  least. 

But  why  is  it  no  longer,  as  in  the  past,  a  foreign  car,  I  ask  you? 
I  would  ask  him  but  he  would  agree  and  seek 
therefore  a  new  one,  appropriately  foreign, 
that  alas,  at  his  advanced  age,  in  his  condition, 
he  could  not,  alas,  drive,  alas.  Alas 

the  long-haired  lass  I  kept  undressing  night  after  night 

in  his  backseat  years  of  summer  nights  ago 

like  some  beautiful  sweaty  dog  shed 

so  many  of  her  long,  long  hairs  he  asked  me 

was  she  bald,  the  poor  girl?  And  I  said  oh  yes,  she  was, 

and  he  thought,  I  think,  I  was  just  being  smart. 

But  no,  I  am  still  very  lucky.  And  all  through  those  years 

he  kept  changing  the  cars  everyone  else  in  the  family  drove 

but  him  for  no  reason  the  rest  of  us  could  see 

except  for  maybe  dog  and  girl  hair 
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and  some  need  not  the  least,  we  didn't  think,  acquisitive, 
though  cars,  it  seems,  are  an  acquired  taste  after  all  and  which 
I  have  not  myself  developed.  If  the  motherfucker  just  goes,  great. 
Though  not  him,  oh  no,  not  my  mother's  lover  of  cars, 
not  my  father,  who  since  they  so  shed,  hates  loving  dogs  still. 
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h4oose  Pocffi 

FiMdWy  /  question  the  fairness  —  a  fiuhw(i  tnoosc  poem  by  Roheri  \\'riiileY?Je(zus. 

—  http:  '  'mistrcsso/nty  f[>tc .bh\\^spot .cow 

Having  written.  I  confess,  more  than  one  in  which  a  moose  is 

but  none  in  which  a  moose  is  fucking.  1  must  come 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  such  a  fine,  time-honored  and 

tabooed 
locution  is  nothing  more  than  a  lazy  adjective.  How  sad. 

Not  for  me  but  for  the  moose,  whom  1  have 

simply  scratching  his  snout  on  a  deer  skull's  skeletal  antler 

and  contemplating  the  Shakespearean  fates  of  us  all, 

or.  though  obsessed  with  procreating,  not  at  the  moment  doing  so. 

The  word's  just  a  synonym  for  damned  (or  given  the  spelling 
of  Jesus,  perhaps  JjmvjcJ).  thercfon?  I  question  the  tairness  too.  diax-tly. 
What  did  our  noble  ungulate  to  you.  mistress?  This  is  no  doofussy 
BuUwinkle.  but  a  thousand-pound  "American  Archangel." 

in  Anne  Sexton's  description.  His  mate's  a  cow  seven  t'eet  tall 

at  the  brow.  Im.igine  that.  auJ  what  prodigious  mating  they  might 

make. 
Or  else  don't,  which  I  suspect  you  would  not  care  to  do  anyway. 
It's  the  moose,  after  all.  a  critter.  One  might  as  well  speak  of  a  flea. 

How  could  such  a  poem  as  thtU  be  done?  A  mouse?  A  louse? 
Or  more:  a  tVigatc  pelican?  a  frigging  snake  in  a  trough  at  Tiormina? 
a  grazer  big  as  a  house?  Each  one  an  ;ilbatross,  not  at  all  like  ourselves. 
Fate.  Jesus,  fate.  Mistress,  this  snit  of  ours  may  well  be  about  what's 
fair. 

Just  the  two  of  us:  I  who  admit  writing  more  than  one  poem  in  which 
there's  a  moose,  and  vou,  how  little  vour  denial  of  him  is. 
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"literants,"  by  Barry  Blitt 


BILLY  COLLINS 


Old  Man  Eating  Alone  in  a  Chinese  Restaurant 

I  am  glad  I  resisted  the  temptation, 

if  it  was  a  temptation  when  I  was  young, 

to  write  a  poem  about  an  old  man 

eating  alone  at  a  corner  table  in  a  Chinese  restaurant. 

I  would  have  gotten  it  all  wrong 

thinking:  the  poor  bastard,  not  a  friend  in  the  world 

and  with  only  a  book  for  a  companion. 

He'll  probably  pay  the  bill  out  of  a  change  purse. 

So  glad  I  waited  all  these  decades 

to  record  how  hot  and  sour  the  hot  and  sour 

soup  is  here  at  Chang's  this  afternoon 

and  how  cold  the  Chinese  beer  in  a  frosted  glass. 

And  my  book — Jose  Saramago's  Blindness 

as  it  turns  out  —  is  so  absorbing  that  I  look  up 

from  its  escalating  horrors  only 

when  I  am  stunned  by  one  of  his  gleaming  sentences. 

And  I  should  mention  the  light 

that  falls  through  the  big  windows  this  time  of  day 

italicizing  everything  it  touches  — 

the  plates  and  teapots,  the  immaculate  tablecloths, 

as  well  as  the  soft  brown  hair  of  the  waitress 

in  the  white  blouse  and  short  black  skirt, 

the  one  who  is  smiling  now  as  she  bears  a  cup  of  rice 

and  shredded  beef  with  garlic  to  my  favorite  table  in  the  corner. 
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Evasive  Maneuvers 

I  grew  up  hiding  from  the  other  children. 

I  would  break  off  from  the  pack 

on  its  patrol  of  the  streets  every  Saturday 

and  end  up  alone  behind  a  hedge 

or  down  a  dim  hallway  in  a  strange  basement. 

No  one  ever  came  looking  for  me, 

which  only  added  to  the  excitement. 

I  used  to  hide  from  adults,  too, 

mostly  behind  my  mother's  long  coat 

or  her  floral  dress  depending  on  the  season. 

I  tried  to  learn  how  to  walk 

between  my  father's  steps  while  he  walked 

like  a  trick  poodle  I  had  seen  on  television. 

And  I  hid  behind  books, 

usually  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  encyclopedia 

that  was  kept  behind  glass  in  a  bookcase, 

the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  gold  on  the  spine. 

Before  I  knew  how  to  read, 

I  sat  in  an  armchair  in  the  living  room 

and  turned  the  pages,  without  a  clue 

about  the  worlds  that  were  pressed 
between  d  and  f,  m  and  o,  w  and  z. 

Maybe  this  explains  why 

I  looked  out  the  bedroom  window 

first  thing  this  morning 

at  the  heavy  trees,  low  gray  clouds, 
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and  said  the  word  gastropod  out  loud, 

and  having  no  idea  what  it  meant 

went  downstairs  and  looked  it  up 

then  hid  in  the  woods  from  my  wife  and  our  dog. 
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BRUCE  SMITH 


Devotion:  Baseball 


Pinetar,  a  sluice  of  tobacco,  sunflower  seeds  and  juju. 

Lena  Blackburne  Rubbing  Mud,  gum,  the  glues  and  salves 

for  doing  things  fairly  —  one  out  of  three 

swipes  at  the  ball  and  a  flare  to  right,  a  dying  quail,  a  3- 

2  change  popped  up  with  a  shitfuck,  handcuffed,  tomahawked 

the  high  hard  stuff  or  took  a  backwards  k  when  made  to  look  ugly 

as  we  often  were:  Humility  3  Arrogance  i  after  seven  innings.  And  all 

America  around  us  in  the  sentimental  vaudeville.  So  not  the  claims 

of  greened  paradise  and  diamonds  and  the  beauty  of  the  sacrifice 

bunt  nor  the  Newtonian  symmetries  and  distances,  it  was  snakes 

in  the  outfield  and  trances  interrupted  by  a  hamstring  pull,  spit  and 

chew, 
geological  time  spans  between  ball  one  and  ball  two.  The  meditative 

silences 
likened  to  prayer  were  a  bus  ride  where  the  Latin  music  blared. 
We  had  a  dominant  eye.  We  had  a  thought,  well,  not  quite  a  thought, 
a  thought  fouled  off  in  the  direction  of  a  woman  who  could  hold  a 

drink, 
an  oilcan  we'd  crush  like  an  inside  pitch  in  our  dreams.  Fast  twitch 
muscle  and  jock  itch.  We  scratched  our  names  in  dirt. 
We  wiped  our  hands  on  our  shirts.  As  much  as  we  wanted  to  look  good, 
we  were  the  bullies  of  our  childhood  sliding,  cleats  up  at  Juan  or  Bob 
with  the  fury  of  the  psychopath,  Ty  Cobb  (whose  mother 
blew  his  father's  head  off  with  a  shotgun,  so  forever  playing  dead). 
I  liked  best  the  games  no  one  could  see:  pepper,  shagging  flies,  bp. 
Got  picked  off  first  and  waited  for  a  ticket  home. 
Drafted  or  matriculated?  In  a  one-run  game  I  missed  the  cut-off  man. 
Boys  my  age  were  dying  in  Khe  Sanh. 
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Q&A 

Q :  The  idea  of  baseball  as  "the  American  pastime"  seems  pretty 
ironic  here.  How  much  do  you  intend  this  poem  to  be  a  critique  of 
America's  "sentimental  vaudeville"? 

A :  Seen  from  a  distance  the  American  pastime  is  a  timeless  paradise 
(from  an  old  Iranian  word  for  a  wall  enclosing  a  garden  —  sounds  like 
Fenway  to  me).  Seen  closer:  chewing  tobacco,  voodoo,  scratch  and 
spit,  freakish  hand-eye  coordination,  a  prolonged  adolescence.  So 
yes,  a  critique  of  the  sentimental  we  nevertheless  love. 

Q :  Are  the  players  (and/or  baseball  itself)  implicated  at  all  in  that 
sentimentality? 

A :  Games  (and  poems)  have  their  own  ritual  and  language  and  are 
implicated  because  they  exist  in  history  (Jackie  Robinson)  and  out- 
side it  (nine  innings).  When  you  are  riding  a  bus  in  the  minor  leagues 
to  a  game  in  Syracuse  listening  to  Daddy  Yankee  sing  reggaeton  in 
Spanish,  it  seems  less  sentimental,  more  of  a  dues-paying  endeavor. 
Since  the  major  league  ballplayers  are  rewarded  so  extravagantly  for 
their  skill  (compared  to  elementary  school  teachers),  they  are  impli- 
cated, as  are  we. 

Q :  Lena  Blackburne  Rubbing  Mud  is  used  to  take  the  shine  off  of 
new  baseballs.  How  much  is  that  idea  —  of  getting  something  dirty 
in  order  to  make  it  better  —  at  play  in  this  poem? 

A :  The  game  is  played  in  dirt  for  the  most  part.  The  poem  immerses 
itself  in  ritual  and  language  the  way  a  catcher  squats  in  dirt.  Does  dirt 
make  it  better?  It  makes  showers  essential. 

Q :  We  usually  think  of  "devotion"  as  a  religious  term.  Do  you  mean 
it  that  way?  What  end  does  the  speaker  expect  his  devotion  to  serve? 

A :  Devotion  is  a  religious  term,  and  the  speaker  wishes  to  subject  an 
American  phenomenon  to  an  observance  —  ardent,  alert,  mindful  — 
that  might  move  us  or  make  us  shiver  or  lock  our  knees  like  a  batter 
before  a  slider  on  the  inside  part  of  the  plate. 
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WENDY  COPE 


Some  Rules 

Stop,  if  the  car  is  going  "clunk" 

Or  if  the  sun  has  made  you  bUnd. 

Don't  answer  e-mails  when  you're  drunk. 

You  fire  off  something  fierce.  You're  sunk. 

It's  irretrievable.  It's  signed. 

You  feel  your  spirits  going  "clunk." 

Don't  hide  your  face  with  too  much  gunk, 

Especially  if  it's  old  and  lined. 

Don't  answer  e-mails  when  you're  drunk. 

Don't  live  with  thirty  years  of  junk  — 
Those  precious  things  you'll  never  find. 
Stop,  if  the  car  is  going  "clunk." 

Don't  fall  for  an  amusing  hunk, 
However  rich,  unless  he's  kind. 
Don't  answer  e-mails  when  you're  drunk. 

In  this  respect,  I'm  like  a  monk: 
I  need  some  rules  to  bear  in  mind. 
Stop,  if  the  car  is  going  "clunk." 
Don't  answer  e-mails  when  you're  drunk. 
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ALBERT  GOLDBARTH 


3,  B.  Digital 
a.  Baginal  wall 

— A  typo  (line  iy)from  "Outline  of  Gynecology  Examination,"  a  thirty- 
seven-line  typed  sheet  of  folded  8.^"  x  11"  paper  that,  as  I  was  browsing  an 
antique  mall,  slipped  from  a  igso's  gynecology -obstetrics  textbook. 

—  or,  as  I  said  to  my  undergraduate  poetry  students, 

slipped  here  into  our  universe  through  a  portal 

in  the  space-time  continuum,  out  of  another  world,  perhaps 

the  world  they  should  be  writing  about 

instead  of  being  blinded  by  the  immediacy  of  their  own 

impossibly  boringly  splendid  current  lovers 

and  boringly  obtuse  exes,  not  to  mention 

grandma  dying,  not  to  mention  their  totalitarian  parents 

and  ditto  their  watery  angst . . .  instead, 

consider  turning  a  corner,  into  this  shimmering 
cousin  dimension,  this  existence  just  one  silky  aspirate 
or  nanobot  or  hydrogen  solution  or  presidential  election 
off  from  ours . . .  "Excuse  me,  do  you  know  what  crime  it  is?" 
"It's  yours  for  No  Honey  Down!"  . . .  and  make  this 
almost-Earth,  this  tantalizingly-like-but-not-quite 
Wichita,  Kansas  solidly  credible,  as  a  way  of  honing 
(or  there  it  might  be  moaning . . .  see?) 
one's  writing  skills ...  a  world  that, 

though  it  isn't  ours,  still  speaks  for  ours 

each  time  her  nearness  makes  his  chart  beat  faster 

in  a  pour  of  rain,  in  a  power  of  ruin, 

with  buttons  that  require  the  most  persuasive  of  description 

(zirconium-plated;  carved  of  bone)  before  their  inevitable 

unbuttoning  for  a  night  of  making  shove . . .  just  as  the  war 

in  that  alternaty  is  asking  us  to  bring  it  into  meaningful 

display:  a  mother  lifts  her  dying  infant 

out  of  the  fires,  and  cries  her  size  out.  In  reporting 
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on  that  world,  because  it  isn't  ours,  we  need  to  make  it 

as  durably  rock-knockable  as  ours.  If  we  begin  with  a  man,  before 

we  get  to  his  sex  life  or  his  gods,  let's  not  forget  how  real 

the  sky  should  be,  and  the  air  at  his  face,  and  the  weight 

of  a  long  day's  laboring . . .  and  then,  and  only  then, 

think  how  his  weenis  is  dreaming  moonily  of  the  furl  and  the  croissant 

and  the  sargasso  and  the  pudding  and  the  chancel  and  the  rose 

and  the  poblano  and  the  whiplash  and  the  slurp  and  the  concerto  and 

the  hymnal  and  the  sweet  magnetic  fleece  of  the  nearest  bagina. 
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CONOR  O  CALLAGHAN 


Swell 

Mid-March,  on  the  daily  am  drop-off 
through  a  bunch  of  affluent  side  streets 
between  school  and  here 

a  refrigerated  dairy  produce  truck 

keeps  catching  almond  and  dogwood  branches 

so  much  that  blossoms  blizzard 

the  windscreen  and  moonroof 
and  I  have  to  switch  the  wipers 
to  intermittent  in  its  slipstream. 

I  scribble  something  along  these  lines 

among  the  breakfast  things  and  set  it  weeks  to  one  side. 

At  first  it  doesn't  seem  worth  the  while, 

to  want  to  state  simply  that  it  was  lovely, 

that  not  every  given  is  bleak  or  wrong 

and  some  even  are  as  gorgeous  as  they  are  elementary. 

The  kids  come  home  on  different  buses 

the  same  shade  of  forsythia. 

We  call  my  mother  from  the  shore  for  Easter. 

That  poem  with  the  truck  and  blossoms? 

It  gets  bigger,  hokier.  I'm  not  bothered. 

April's  bright  stretches,  the  mailman  says,  are  swell. 

Our  local  y  widens  its  opening  hours  a  smidgen. 
The  clay  courts  opposite  pock  and  shuffle. 
I  learn  to  swim. 
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Any  Day  Now 

That  discount  fescue 
is  bound  to  dust 
the  front  yard  lime. 
A  mild  spell 
is  likely  to  stick. 

News  will  be  good. 
The  river  birch  will  leaf. 
The  letters  of  i hop 
will  take  longer  to  shine. 

In  the  dog  days  between 

this  sunroom  inching 

east  out  of  harbor 

and  a  y  sub  falling  fallow, 

I  might  go  so  far 

as  to  stand  a  little  closer. 
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COMMENT 


DAVID  ORR 


Beach  Reading 

If  you  were  compiling  a  list  of  Places  Appropriate  for  Poetic  Thoughts, 
the  beach  probably  would  rank  somewhere  near  the  top,  on  par  with 
"in  a  dark  wood"  and  well  above  "in  an  Outback  Steakhouse."  In  gen- 
eral, of  course,  this  has  less  to  do  with  the  beach  as  a  lived  experience 
(that  is,  a  place  where  you  can  eat  oysters  and  play  skee  ball)  than 
with  the  beach  as  a  concept  (a  territory  that  is  marginal,  shifting,  and 
adjacent  to  a  vast  and  impenetrable  element).  Or  to  put  it  another 
way,  for  most  writers  the  beach  is  less  important  than  "the  beach." 
Consider,  for  example,  the  way  in  which  the  British  critic  Gabriel 
Josipovici  describes  his  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  in  his  elegant  and  pe- 
culiar book  Touch: 

On  my  first  visit ...  I  surprised  my  hosts  —  and  myself —  by 
asking  to  be  taken  down  to  the  sea.  I  found  that,  more  even 
than  wanting  to  visit  the  streets  down  which  Philip  Marlowe 
had  walked,  or  any  of  the  city's  great  museums,  which  my  hosts 
were  anxious  to  show  me,  I  wanted  to  dip  my  hand  in  the  Pacific. 
We  drove  out  of  town  and  along  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  the 
Getty  Museum.  They  stopped  the  car  and  I  got  out  and  went 
across  the  dirty  beach  and  bent  down  where  the  waves  lapped 
the  shore....  Within  a  very  short  while,  of  course,  I  could  re- 
call nothing  of  that  moment,  only  my  sense  of  myself  hurrying 
across  the  sand  and  the  feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  water 
did  not  seem  in  any  way  distinctive. 

Josipovici  isn't  interested  in  the  actual  "dirty  beach,"  he's  interest- 
ed in  the  possibilities  the  beach  represents,  in  particular  the  intuition 
that  a  "touch"  can  confirm  one's  arrival  in  a  place  that  previously  ex- 
isted only  in  imagination.  Borrowing  from  the  work  of  the  historian 
Peter  Brown,  Josipovici  concludes  that  his  desire  to  put  a  hand  in  the 
Pacific  related  to  the  ancient  belief  that  pilgrimage  culminates  in  a 
personal  encounter  —  a  shared  touch  —  with  the  saint  whose  blessing 
is  sought.  It's  a  pleasingly  subtle  finale  to  a  subtly  pleasing  essay. 

But  it's  also  incomplete.  Whether  or  not  the  desire  for  physical 
contact  relates  to  the  longings  of  the  medieval  pilgrim  (or  the  modern 
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essayist),  it  doesn't  explain  why  Josipovici  needed  to  touch  the  ocean 
in  particular.  After  all,  if  he'd  chosen  to  touch  a  fish  taco  instead,  he'd 
still  have  been  in  Los  Angeles.  What  is  it  about  the  sea  —  and  more 
specifically,  the  way  we  think  about  beaches  —  that  makes  Josipovici's 
anecdote  moving  and  persuasive,  rather  than  just  another  sad  tale  of 
tacos  foregone?  Why  does  it  seem  so  appropriate  that  he  marked  his 
passage  by  visiting  the  shore?  And  why  have  so  many  poets  preceded 
him  down  to  the  water's  edge,  to  make  their  own  obscure  offerings 
to  the  tide? 


"These  sands,"  said  the  naturalist  Henry  Beston  of  Cape  Cod,  "might 
be  the  end  or  beginning  of  a  world."  The  point  is  basic,  but  it 
matters  —  whatever  else  the  shoreline  may  be,  it's  a  boundary  be- 
tween one  thing  and  another  (or,  as  Josipovici  might  say,  it's  a  place 
at  which  a  touch  can  occur).  And  boundaries,  as  all  poets  know,  are 
meant  to  be  tested,  probed,  and,  when  necessary,  crossed.  One  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  beach  as  a  site  of  poetic  border-blurring  occurs 
in  Book  i  v  of  the  Odyssey  when  Menelaus  describes  his  long  journey 
home  from  Troy.  Having  been  marooned  in  Egypt  for  twenty  days, 
Menelaus  learns  that  his  escape  depends  on  finagling  a  solution  out 
of  Proteus,  the  shape-changing  god  known  as  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea.  As  Menelaus  puts  it,  getting  the  better  of  Proteus  involves  some 
slightly  gory  trickery  on  the  part  of  Proteus 's  daughter,  Eidothea: 

she  came  with  four  sealskins, 
all  freshly  stripped,  to  deceive  her  father  blind. 
She  scooped  out  lurking-places  deep  in  the  sand 
and  sat  there  waiting  as  we  approached  her  post, 
then  couching  us  side-by-side  she  flung  a  sealskin 
over  each  man's  back.  Now  there  was  an  ambush 
that  would  have  overpowered  us  all  —  overpowering, 
true,  the  awful  reek  of  all  those  sea-fed  brutes! 
Who'd  dream  of  bedding  down  with  a  monster  of  the  deep? 
—  Tr.  by  Robert  Fagles 

When  Proteus  arrives  on  the  beach,  he  mistakes  Menelaus  and  his 
men  for  the  seals  he  usually  tends  "like  a  shepherd  with  his  flock."  He 
lies  down  among  the  "seals"  and  falls  asleep.  At  once,  Menelaus  and 
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his  companions  seize  the  god,  who  (as  Eidothea  had  warned)  begins 
rapidly  shifting  through  a  multitude  of  forms  —  "a  great  bearded  lion," 
"a  serpent,"  "a  torrent  of  water,"  "a  tree  with  soaring  branchtops."  At 
last,  exhausted,  he  assumes  his  original  shape,  and  Menelaus  is  able  to 
force  him  to  explain  how  the  Greeks  might  return  to  Sparta. 

So  here  we  have:  (i)  men  disguised  as  seals;  (2)  seals  described 
as  sheep;  (3)  a  god  portrayed  as  a  man  ("a  shepherd")  who  then  be- 
comes an  array  of  animals,  plants,  and  elements;  and  (4)  a  scenario 
in  which  a  "true"  form  and  "true"  directions  are  produced  only  by 
physical  force  (a  kind  of  touch).  And,  of  course,  it  all  takes  place 
in  an  area  that's  sometimes  bare  land,  other  times  covered  by  water. 
That  last  fact  matters,  too — just  try  imagining  this  scene  in,  say,  the 
middle  of  a  broccoli  patch.  The  beach  isn't  simply  part  of  the  scene; 
it's  part  of  what  makes  the  scene  work.  Just  as  Josipovici  looks  to  the 
shore  in  order  to  officially  mark  his  arrival  in  a  new  place  (that  is,  to 
make  a  transition),  so  Menelaus  must  fight  on  the  sand  in  order  to 
return  to  an  old  one  (that  is,  to  stop  making  transitions).  Either  way, 
the  beach  is  the  place  where  change  occurs. 


There  are  two  ways  to  think  about  this  aspect  of  the  shore  as  it  relates 
to  Menelaus's  battle  with  Proteus.  The  first  is  to  focus  on  the  fact 
that  the  change  in  question  eventually  ceases  —  that  a  form  emerges 
out  of  formlessness,  meaning  is  achieved,  order  is  established,  and 
so  on.  If  you  favor  a  systematic  approach  to  literature,  this  aspect  of 
Menelaus's  confrontation  probably  will  appeal  to  you.  But  if  you're 
a  more  disorderly  sort  of  reader,  what's  more  interesting  is  the  hu- 
mor and  strangeness  of  the  piled-up  crossings  and  re-crossings  of 
borders  —  land/sea/man/animal/god  —  and  the  comical,  frighten- 
ing, desperate  process  that  seems,  as  Keats  might  say,  like  being  "in 
uncertainties,  Mysteries,  doubts,"  only  with  a  fairly  irritable  "reach- 
ing after  fact  &  reason."  It's  the  struggle,  not  the  struggle's  successful 
conclusion,  that  stays  in  the  imagination  and  seems  distinctly  poetic. 
Or  think  of  it  this  way:  Menelaus  is  a  hero  and  king  when  he  wrests 
a  definite  form  and  a  clear  answer  from  Proteus;  he's  a  hero  and 
king  when  he  sails  the  water  and  when  he  assumes  his  dominion  on 
land.  But  while  he's  scrambling  on  the  beach,  sloughing  off  a  sealskin, 
clutching  a  lion  that's  a  serpent  that's  a  stream  of  water  —  then  he's 
reading  (or  writing)  poetry. 
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The  beach,  then,  is  an  area  that  lends  itself  to  discussions  of  in- 
betweenness,  hybridity,  and  unstable  identities;  in  other  words, 
promising  terrain  for  poets  and  people  who  spend  a  lot  of  time  think- 
ing about  post-colonial  theory.  But  borders  aren't  always  flexible, 
and  if  the  shore  is  a  boundary  that's  constantly  tested  by  the  tide,  it 
remains  a  boundary  nonetheless.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  a  beach 
implies  change  means  that  it  also  implies  separation  —  in  order  for 
X  to  become  y,  there  must  be  a  discrete  x  and  y.  This  is  why  beach 
poems  are  often  about  failure,  especially  a  failure  to  understand  or 
communicate.  For  example: 

I  was  much  further  out  than  you  thought 
And  not  waving  but  drowning. 

—  Stevie  Smith 

The  Sea  of  Faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl'd. 
But  now  I  only  hear 
Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar. 
— Matthew  Arnold 

We  wished  our  two  souls 
might  return  like  gulls 
to  the  rock.  In  the  end 
the  water  was  too  cold  for  us. 

—  Robert  Lowell 

Death,  and  change,  and  darkness  everlasting. 
Deaf,  that  hears  not  what  the  daystar  saith. 

Blind,  past  all  remembrance  and  forecasting, 
Dead,  past  memory  that  it  once  drew  breath; 

These,  above  the  washing  tides  and  wasting. 
Reign,  and  rule,  this  land  of  utter  death. 
—  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 
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If  the  beach  is,  in  daily  life,  often  a  cheerful,  goofy  place  filled  with 
waterslides  and  regrettable  swimsuits,  in  poetry  it's  more  frequently 
a  territory  that  causes  even  Whitman  to  say  things  like,  "Nature  here 
in  sight  of  the  sea  taking  advantage  of  me  to  dart  upon  me  and  sting 
me/Because  I  have  dared  to  open  my  mouth  to  sing  at  all." 


This  is,  at  least  in  part,  because  there's  something  potentially  sad 
about  metaphor.  After  all,  if  we  can  only  describe  one  thing  in  terms 
of  something  else,  then  there's  no  one,  true,  eternal  word  to  be  said 
about  anything.  And  as  a  place  where  two  elements  meet,  the  beach 
is  a  kind  of  metaphor  for  the  conditions  of  metaphor  —  a  double 
failure,  then,  if  you're  secretly  wishing  to  be  free  of  comparisons  and 
changes.  In  his  strange  beach  poem  "The  Merman,"  Paul  Muldoon  is 
concerned  with  exactly  this  kind  of  disappointment: 

He  was  ploughing  his  single  furrow 
Through  the  green,  heavy  sward 
Of  water.  I  was  sowing  winter  wheat 
At  the  shoreline,  when  our  farms  met. 

Not  a  furrow,  quite,  I  argued. 
Nothing  would  come  of  his  long  acre 
But  breaker  growing  out  of  breaker, 
The  wind-scythe,  the  rain-harrow. 

Had  he  no  wish  to  own  such  land 
As  he  might  plough  round  in  a  day? 
What  of  friendship,  love?  Such  qualities? 

He  remembered  these  same  fields  of  corn  or  hay 
When  swathes  ran  high  along  the  ground. 
Hearing  the  cries  of  one  in  difficulties. 

In  Muldoon's  poem  (an  updating  of  Frost's  "Mending  Wall"),  the 
beach  isn't  a  place  where  elements  blend,  however  violently;  instead, 
the  shore  is  a  hard  line  between  two  realms.  If  we  think  about 
Menelaus  and  Proteus,  it's  not  surprising  to  find  a  merman  near  a 
beach  —  as  a  shared  territory,  it  draws  shared  forms.  But  this  merman 
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is  seen  exclusively  through  the  language  of  the  farmer  on  shore.  As 
the  critic  Tim  Kendall  argues: 

Lacking  any  sense  of  empathy,  the  farmer  appropriates  the  mer- 
man's domain  to  fit  his  own  limited  vision...  The  merman  is 
seen  as  different  from  humankind,  unable  to  share  the  farmer's 
values,  and  his  apparently  irrelevant  response  seems  only  to 
stress  his  ignorance  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

As  Kendall  probably  would  agree,  though,  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  "The  Merman"  isn't  this  disjunction,  but  rather  the  way  in 
which  the  failures  of  the  farmer's  language  go  beyond  simple  inap- 
propriateness.  What  matters  —  and  what  makes  the  poem  so  strange  — 
is  that  the  two  figures  aren't  merely  separate,  they're  alienated. 

The  word  "alien"  stems  from  the  Latin  "alius,"  meaning  "other." 
In  Muldoon's  poem  —  and  indeed,  in  many  beach  poems  —  the  sense 
of  strangeness  comes  from  realizing  that  in  comparing  one  thing  to 
another,  we're  making  it  impossible  for  the  two  things  to  be  manifes- 
tations of  a  larger  whole.  The  act  of  comparison  is  an  act  of  division, 
just  as  the  beach  will  always  remind  us  that  the  land  isn't  the  sea. 
Consequently,  when  Muldoon's  farmer  tries  to  make  the  merman 
into  himself — and  fails,  as  he  must  —  he  foregrounds  an  aspect  of 
language  that's  already  built  into  the  poem's  setting.  Rather  than 
thinking  that  the  merman  is  a  type  of  person,  we're  reminded  instead 
that  he  is  "alien":  that  he  is  "other." 


Which  brings  us  to  an  odd  but  important  question:  why  does  Eliza- 
beth Bishop  have  a  thing  for  seals?  Or  at  least,  why  does  she  go  out 
of  her  way  to  throw  one  into  "At  the  Fishhouses"?  As  you  may  recall, 
that  poem  ends  by  claiming  that  sea  water 

is  like  what  we  imagine  knowledge  to  be: 
dark,  salt,  clear,  moving,  utterly  free, 
drawn  from  the  cold  hard  mouth 
of  the  world,  derived  from  the  rocky  breasts 
forever,  flowing  and  drawn,  and  since 
our  knowledge  is  historical,  flowing,  and  flown. 
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This  is  a  rare  instance  of  Bishop  in  High  Style  —  conspicuously 
poetic,  darkly  grand.  But  before  all  the  talk  about  knowledge  and 
the  "cold  hard  mouth/of  the  world,"  there's  the  slightly  whimsical 
appearance  of  a  seal: 

Cold  dark  deep  and  absolutely  clear, 

element  bearable  to  no  mortal, 

to  fish  and  to  seals . . .  One  seal  particularly 

I  have  seen  here  evening  after  evening. 

He  was  curious  about  me.  He  was  interested  in  music; 

like  me  a  believer  in  total  immersion, 

so  I  used  to  sing  him  Baptist  hymns. 

I  also  sang  "A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God." 

He  stood  up  in  the  water  and  regarded  me 

steadily,  moving  his  head  a  little. 

Then  he  would  disappear,  then  suddenly  emerge 

almost  in  the  same  spot,  with  a  sort  of  shrug 

as  if  it  were  against  his  better  judgment. 

What's  a  joke  about  a  seal  doing  in  this  deadly  serious  meditation? 
For  the  most  part,  critics  have  tended  to  put  the  seal  off  as  "comic 
relief"  that  shows  Bishop  "nervously  relaxing  with  a  little  satire  of 
her  immersion"  (Robert  Dale  Parker),  or  as  a  mere  interruption  in 
her  "progress  toward  the  sea"  (Vicki  Graham).  Almost  everyone 
thinks  the  seal  is  funny. 

But  it's  not  —  or  at  least,  not  entirely.  In  order  to  see  why,  it  helps  to 
remember  that  "At  the  Fishhouses"  is,  among  other  things,  one  of  the 
great  beach  poems.  And  just  as  the  beach  is  neither  land  nor  water  — 
neither  self  nor  other  —  beach  poems  often  involve  a  figure  that  rep- 
resents or  comments  on  the  possibilities  that  are  going  to  be  set  in 
relation  without  necessarily  being  committed  to  any  of  them.  For 
Homer,  this  figure  is  Proteus;  for  Matthew  Arnold  in  "Dover  Beach," 
it's  the  speaker's  "love";  for  Whitman  in  "Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly 
Rocking,"  it's  a  mockingbird;  for  Stevens  in  "The  Idea  of  Order 
at  Key  West,"  it's  Ramon  Fernandez;  for  Muldoon,  it's  a  merman. 

For  Bishop,  it's  a  seal.  "At  the  Fishhouses"  is  a  poem  about,  among 
other  things,  our  alienation  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  world. 
While  it's  true  that  Bishop  could  have  attempted  to  make  that  point 
by  simply  writing  about  water  that  is  "cold  dark  deep  and  absolutely 
clear,"  she's  able  to  make  it  much  more  convincingly  by  including  her 
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supposedly  amusing  seal.  Because  like  Muldoon's  merman,  the  seal 
represents  a  kind  of  failure  —  and  again,  it's  a  failure  of  depiction  and 
communication.  It  matters,  first,  that  the  seal  is  not  only  a  mammal, 
but  one  associated  with  the  ability  to  take  on  human  form  in  stories 
about  selkies  from  Irish  and  Scottish  folklore.  As  with  Muldoon's 
merman,  this  places  the  seal  closer  to  us  and  allows  us  to  think  some 
kind  of  exchange  might  be  possible.  (To  understand  how  deliberate 
and  essential  this  choice  is,  try  imagining  Bishop  singing  "A  Mighty 
Fortress  Is  Our  God"  to,  say,  a  crab.)  Indeed,  the  seal  is  given  "judg- 
ment," "a  sort  of  shrug,"  an  interest  in  music  —  a  series  of  human 
characteristics  that  are  likely  the  reason  so  many  readers  have  found 
this  section  of  the  poem  "comic." 

But  there's  something  very  serious  about  these  anthropomor- 
phizations,  and  about  the  jarringly  light  tone  in  which  they're  deliv- 
ered. The  seal,  as  Bishop  knows,  is  an  animal.  No  matter  how  human 
it  may  seem,  no  matter  how  familiar  its  gestures  may  look,  there  is 
ultimately  no  possibility  of  any  exchange  beyond  a  mutually  uncom- 
prehending gaze.  The  seal  is  just  a  seal.  And  the  curiously  "off"  tone 
of  this  section  —  its  dissonant  jauntiness  —  is  Bishop's  admission  that 
she  cannot  make  this  particular  "other"  into  another  form  of  herself. 
Despite  the  Baptist  hymns,  she's  alone  on  the  beach. 


This  is  why  we're  prepared  for  the  more  explicit  and  profound 

depiction  of  alienation  with  which  the  poem  closes.  If  the  water  is 

"knowledge,"  it's  a  knowledge  we  can  barely  touch  and  never  hold: 

If  you  should  dip  your  hand  in, 

your  wrist  would  ache  immediately, 

your  bones  would  begin  to  ache  and  your  hand  would  burn 

as  if  the  water  were  a  transmutation  of  fire 

that  feeds  on  stones  and  burns  with  a  dark  gray  flame. 

Josipovici  would  understand  the  fascination  and  regret  that  mingle 
in  these  lines.  No  matter  how  often  we  approach  the  sea.  Bishop  is 
saying,  we  can  never  arrive  anywhere  but  another  beach.  And  like  so 
many  poets  before  us,  we  are  left  on  the  sands,  facing  the  waves,  an- 
ticipating a  meeting  toward  which  we  will  never  stop  traveling,  and 
at  which  we  will  never  arrive. 
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My  Poet 

I  live  with  a  poet.  Her  boyfriend  before  me  was  also  a  poet,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  called  Crane,  in  which  all  the  poems  are  about  her.  She 
looks  like  a  crane  —  the  bird  kind.  1  ot^en  find  her  standing  on  one  leg, 
leaning  against  our  bookshelves,  very  still,  staring  into  a  book  as  if  for 
a  fish  to  snatch  out.  Crane  upset  her.  I  remember  her  tearing  up  one 
of  the  poems,  shouting,  "Want  to  publish  a  book:  write  |n)cms  about 
your  goddamn  miserable  sex  life!"  The  poem,  titled  "Interdiction," 
was  about  him  having  a  real  hankering  for  all  those  things  in  (he  Bible 
you're  not  allowed  to  eat  —  particularly  bivalves.  What  this  has  to  do 
with  The  Colonel  and  Mrs,  Whatsit,  I  can't  imagine. 

But  then  I've  never  understood  poetry.  You  see,  I'm  a  fiction 
writer.  If  my  Poet  ever  appears  in  one  of  my  books,  she  shall  do  so  as 
a  once-beautiful,  but  now  tragically  disfigured  nun.  We  fiction  writ- 
ers are  a  different  breed  from  poets  —  alert,  happy,  optimistic.  If  you 
want  to  find  the  fiction  writer  in  a  crowd,  just  pretend  to  throw  a 
stick.  He'll  be  the  one  who  looks  around. 

Loving  my  Poet  as  I  do,  though,  I  try  hard  to  understand  what 
a  poet  is.  The  first  clue  lies  in  the  fact  that  my  Poet  —  every  poet  — 
is  an  insomniac.  My  own  reads  or  wanders  about  our  apartment  for 
the  best  part  of  most  nights.  She  told  me  she  often  feels  she  would 
give  up  every  poem  she's  ever  written  for  one  good  night's  sleep.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who's  a  literature  professor,  is  very  enamored  of  my 
Poet,  whom  he  describes,  tremblingly,  as  "the  real  thing."  (I  once 
asked  if  I  was  "the  real  thing,"  but  it  unfortunately  triggered  a  grand 
mal  seizure  in  him.)  Anyway,  he  tells  me  he  finds  it  profoundly  reas- 
suring that  while  we  ordinary  mortals  are  asleep,  there  exist  lit  rooms 
containing  anxious,  vigilant  souls.  A  terrible  responsibility,  he  says, 
devolves  upon  the  poet,  that  requires  her  never  to  be  fully  awake 
or  asleep:  at  night,  wakeful  poets  buoy  humanity  to  the  surface,  to 
consciousness,  preventing  our  slumbering  bulk  from  sinking  too  far; 
during  the  day,  these  same  poets  anchor  the  madding  masses  to  the 
depths.  The  world  will  end,  he  once  told  me,  when  the  final  poet 
awake  closes  her  eyes.  Last  night  I  woke  up  sweating,  having  dreamed 
of  sinking  with  the  rest  of  humanity  into  cold  oblivion.  Sure  enough 
my  Poet  was  fast  asleep  beside  me  —  the  first  deep  sleep  she'd  entered 
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in  more  than  a  week.  So  I  knocked  a  pile  of  books  to  the  floor,  and 
returned  to  my  blissful  slumbers,  much  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  at  least  one  poet  would  wander  the  midnight  battlements,  keep 
watch,  and  preserve  us  all  for  one  more  day. 


As  any  true  fiction  writer  knows,  fiction  writers  don't  have  time  to 
read,  since  we're  always  writing.  Poets,  on  the  other  hand,  read  con- 
stantly. My  Poet  leaves  books  all  over  the  apartment:  in  the  kitchen, 
Emmanuel  Levinas  (more  like  Icantunderstandasinglewordovinas); 
in  the  bathroom,  A  History  of  Bees  (what  is  it  with  poets  and  bees?); 
in  the  bedroom,  A  Compendium  of  Shipping  Terms  ("fo'c'sle"  slant 
rhymes  with  "asshole");, in  the  sitting  room,  the  biography  of  some 
naturalist  who  was  in  Darwin's  shadow  (poets  love  peripheral  his- 
toric figures,  without  understanding  that  the  person  no  one's  talking 
to  at  the  party  is  dying  to  tell  you  all  about  his  collection  of  Victorian 
hat  pins).  The  reason  poets  are  able  to  read  so  much  is  because  they 
spend  more  time  "waiting"  than  writing.  Waiting!  What  a  bizarre 
concept.  Reading,  taking  walks,  debating  whether  an  autumnal  oak 
leaf  is  really  red  ochre  or  more  a  perinone  orange,  all  the  time  twist- 
ing the  miserable  wire  coat  hanger  of  their  souls  this  way  and  that  in 
the  hope  of  becoming  receptive. 

Having  written  three  dozen  pages  or  so  this  morning,  I  take  a  break 
and  seek  out  my  Poet.  She's  in  the  sitting  room,  leaning  her  forehead 
hopelessly  against  the  window  pane,  staring  into  the  street. 

"Finished  any  poems?"  I  ask. 

"Not  today." 

"What,  no  signal  again?"  I  make  the  "call  me"  gesture  and  wander 
around  the  sitting  room  saying,  "Can  you  hear  me  now?  Can  you 
hear  me  now?  Can  you  hear  me  now?" 

She  tells  me  quietly  that  if  I  don't  leave  her  alone  she's  going  to 
disembowel  me  with  her  pencil. 

I  lay  low  for  a  bit  and  then  very  quietly  carry  my  chair  into  the  sit- 
ting room.  She's  still  staring  out  of  the  window,  unmoved.  I  get  up 
onto  the  chair  with  my  manuscript,  which  I  lift  as  high  as  I  can  before 
dropping.  The  loud  thump  causes  her  to  cry  out  and  wheel  around. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  disturb  you,"  I  say.  "Just  wanted  to  get  a 
sense  of  the  heft  of  this  new  novel.  It's  a  whopper." 
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My  Poet  actually  did  start  to  get  the  signal  this  morning,  and  spent 
almost  six  hours  scribbling  in  her  notebook.  The  result:  ten  lines  on 
a  single  page.  That  page  is  now  impaled  upon  her  corkboard,  trapped 
in  a  terrible  limbo  with  her  other  poems-in-progress,  some  of  them 
years  old  and  countless  drafts  thick. 

I  find  her  reading  in  her  office,  and  ask  what  her  new  poem  is 
about. 

"That  starling  we  saw,"  she  says,  "the  one  trapped  in  the  Amtrak 
station." 

"And?" 

"And  that's  what  it's  about." 

"So  a  tale  of  triumph,"  I  say.  "Little  guy  against  the  corporate  ma- 
chine?" 

"No,"  she  says.  "Via  negativa.  Apophasis.  I'm  thinking  of  what  it  is 
not.  That's  the  best  way  sometimes." 

"What  what  is  not?" 

"What  the  starling  is  not."  She  points  at  her  corkboard.  "Why  don't 
you  just  read  it?" 

I  do,  and  for  a  moment  I  feel  as  if  the  top  of  my  head  has  come  off; 
immediately  followed  by  the  rather  unpleasant  sensation  that  some- 
one is  rattling  a  stick  around  in  there. 

"Whoa!"  I  say.  "Deep."  I  pretend  to  stagger  for  a  while  under  the 
weight  of  its  profundity. 

Feeling  I've  done  my  duty,  I  ask  if  I  can  tell  her  the  plot  of  my 
new  novel. 

"If  you  must,"  she  says,  with  that  expression  of  desperate  eagerness 
very  particular  to  her,  and  strangely  reminiscent  of  most  people's  ex- 
pressions when  they're  not  very  eager  at  all. 

"A  woman  has  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl."  I  start  to  cry,  but 
hold  off.  "And  she  dies  from  the  cancer." 

"What  kind  of  cancer?" 

"Cancer  of  the  left  ventricle."  (The  key  to  good  fiction  is  being 
specific.)  "And  they  all  keen  and  grieve,  and  her  son  becomes  a  boxer 
because  he's  full  of  anger  at  God,  and  her  daughter  becomes  a  nun, 
chaste,  but  under  her  cassock —  " 

"Habit." 

"What?" 

"Nuns  wear  habits." 
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"Why  are  you  saying  things  I  can't  understand?  Anyway,  her  love- 
liness is  wasted  because  her  cassock  catches  fire  and  she  becomes 
horribly  disfigured!" 

"Stop,"  she  shouts. 

"Mildly  disfigured?" 

"Just  stop  please,"  she  says. 

"A  small  scar  that's  actually  quite  becoming?" 

"This  is  exactly  the  same  as  your  other  novel." 

"No.  In  my  other  novel  it's  the  father  who  dies." 
I  can  see  she's  in  pain;  my  plots  always  move  her.  I  don't  get  why 
poems  can't  have  such  stirring  plots.  Her  poem  is  about  what  a  star- 
ling is  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  way  all  poems  are  about  what 
a  starling  is  not.  Where's  the  passion!?  The  triumph!  Human  will 
overcoming  tragedy  and  breaching  the  indifferent!  Where  disfigured 
nuns  cast  off  their  cassocks  to  bare  their  beauty,  where  boxers  beat 
men  to  a  bloody  pulp  and  cry  up  to  heaven,  Here!  Here,  damn  you,  is 
the  work  of  my  hands! 

"A  starling?"  I  say. 

"A  starling,"  she  says. 


My  Poet  loves  words  in  a  way  that  I  feel  is  quite  unhealthy  and  un- 
natural. She  owns  a  dictionary  decades  old  and  so  large  she  uses  a 
small  buffet  cart  to  wheel  it  around  our  apartment  like  some  invalid 
relative.  For  true  fiction  writers,  words  are  just  a  kind  of  filling  for 
the  plot.  A  novel  is  like  one  of  those  mock  apple  pies  made  with 
Ritz  crackers  and  cinnamon  —  and  anyone  who  claims  he  can  tell  the 
difference  is  a  damn  liar! 

Today  she's  suspending  her  crane-like  attention  above  this  dic- 
tionary. 

"You  need  to  get  rid  of  that  old  thing,"  I  say. 

"Henry  James  used  this  same  dictionary." 

"Is  he  a  relation  or  something?" 

"Henry  James,"  she  repeats,  looking  up,  as  if  I  might  not  have 
heard  her  properly. 

"Henry  James?" 

Letting  out  a  wounded,  whimpering  sound,  she  sinks  her  face  into 
her  hands. 

I'm  just  teasing,  of  course.  I'm  fully  aware  that  Henry  James  is 
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probably  some  important  poet,  or  maybe  one  of  our  presidents. 

While  I'm  not  sure  if  this  is  what  my  professor  friend  means  by 
"the  real  thing,"  one  thing  I've  learned  from  living  with  a  poet  is  that  a 
passionate  antagonism  with  language  is  what  defines  them.  As  many 
alcoholics  are  said  to  be  those  who  have  a  kind  of  allergy  to  alcohol, 
so  a  poet  with  language  —  compelled  and  ruined  by  it.  The  secret 
to  a  poet's  soul  lies  somewhere  in  the  little  cells  of  that  dungeon- 
ish  dictionary,  in  the  slow  languishing  of  those  old,  mad,  forgotten 
words.  It's  also  in  the  very  particular  kind  of  art  she  —  and  every 
poet  —  seems  to  love.  Joseph  Cornell.  I  guarantee  you  will  not  find 
a  single  poet  who  doesn't  start  rubbing  herself  against  the  furniture 
the  minute  you  mention  Cornell  and  his  little  boxes  full  of  human 
residue,  the  pleasures  of  the  miniature. 

One  good  thing,  though,  is  that  after  we  went  to  see  the  Cornell 
exhibit  some  years  ago,  I  got  the  idea  to  give  her,  for  her  birthday,  a 
tobacco  box  in  which  I'd  glued  lots  of  small  objects  —  secret  decoder 
rings,  vintage  bottle  caps,  my  grandfather's  glass  eye. 
She  gushed. 

"Like  a  Cornell,"  I  pointed  out. 

"I  love  it  because  you  made  it." 

"It's  just  like  a  Cornell,"  I  said. 

"You  usually  give  me  cash." 

"Isn't  it  exactly  like  a  Cornell?" 

"I  love  it,"  she  said.  "Thank  you." 

Since  then,  that's  what  I've  given  her  for  every  present,  small 
things  glued  into  boxes  —  shoe  boxes,  cereal  boxes,  bento  boxes, 
Happy  Meal  boxes.  She  does  seem  a  little  less  enthusiastic. 


This  evening  I  leave  my  Poet  with  a  pile  of  books  sent  to  her  for 
review  while  I  go  to  the  movies.  On  returning  and  entering  the  sit- 
ting room,  I  just  miss  being  hit  by  a  book  flying  through  the  air.  My 
Poet  seems  to  have  fallen  onto  the  floor  between  the  couch  and  the 
coffee  table  —  on  which  I  notice  two  empty  bottles  of  wine.  I  pick  up 
the  book.  The  author's  photograph  takes  up  almost  the  whole  back 
cover.  Relentlessly  young,  with  hair  all  the  way  down  to  her  coccyx, 
she  has  clearly  been  deeply  hurt  by  her  loveliness  (like  my  nun!), 
and  no  doubt  writes  about  the  agonies  of  being  a  brainy  beauty  with 
ever-surging  submarinal  urgings,  one  of  a  new  legion  of  mermaidish 
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poet-girls  with  kelp-like  hair,  ribs  opening  like  gills,  salt  in  their 
mouths!  Another  book  hits  the  wall  and  bounces  against  my  shoul- 
der. It's  by  a  very  grave-looking  man-child.  His  book  consists 
entirely  of  famous  poems  deconstructing  themselves  into  the  noise  of 
pop  culture.  One  called  "The  Archaic  Torso  of  Apollo"  ends,  "You 
must  swap  your  wife."  He  won  some  big  prize  for  this  and  serious- 
ness has  settled  upon  his  brow  like  crows  in  the  furrows  of  fields.  Or 
might  have  if  his  brow  wasn't  completely  smooth.  In  fact  there  isn't 
a  single  line  on  his  face,  so  his  seriousness  is  more  like  the  vagrant 
seriousness  one  sees  in  the  faces  of  infants  just  before  they  empty 
their  little  bowels. 

These  books  have  clearly  very  much  upset  my  Poet,  who  lies  sput- 
tering, raging,  and  roiling  about  on  the  floor,  shouting,  "The  agony! 
The  agony!"  (I  should  warn  you  that  she's  not  a  very  happy  drunk.) 

I  can't  say  anything  for  a  moment  because,  in  truth,  I'm  deeply 
moved  by  how  beautiful  and  young  these  writers  are,  and  because 
I  realize,  all  at  once,  that  both  will  be  characters  in  my  next  novel. 
The  girl's  mother  —  no,  her  father  —  no,  both  her  parents  die,  and  she 
turns  to  writing  poetry,  her  beauty  wasted  in  brainy  pursuits  until 
her  hair  catches  fire  on  the  candle  by  which  she  writes  at  night  and 
she's  horribly  disfigured!  And  then  she  writes  about  her  lost  loveli- 
ness in  a  way  that's  so  touching  that  her  old  high  school  boyfriend, 
who  is  now  blind,  marries  her  and  reads  her  scarred  skin  like  Braille! 
Oh,  why  would  anyone  be  a  poet  and  roil  around  on  the  floor  at  bad 
poetry  by  troubled,  sensual,  pre-Raphaelite  infant  theorist  prodigies 
when  one  can  write  such  stories!  I  want  to  tell  my  Poet  this.  I  want 
to  tell  all  poets  this,  but  in  truth  I  find  it  quite  sexy  when  she  roils 
about  on  the  floor  wearing  nothing  but  a  T-shirt  and  a  pair  of  boxers. 

"There,  there,"  I  say,  "it's  not  all  that  bad  is  it?  You've  got  to  let 
young  people  have  their  ideas.  Young  people  love  their  ideas," 

"Idiots!"  she  shouts. 

"Well,  hardly,"  I  say,  and  to  prove  it  I  read  out  the  author  bio  for 
the  beautiful  young  girl:  "Masters  from  Princeton,  Ph.D.  from  Yale. 
She  was  awarded  an  nea,  as  well  as  Stegner,  Fulbright,  Bunting, 
Guggenheim,  Lannan,  and  MacArthur  fellowships.  She's  spent  the 
last  two  years  modeling  in  Milan,  and  has  a  rare  blood  disorder  that 
means  she  will  never  visibly  age  or  feel  pain." 

"They're  idiots!"  she  screams. 

I  feel  suddenly  wistful.  "Youth!  I  had  an  idea  once.  It  was  so  lovely. 
Wish  I  could  remember  it.  But  I  have  my  fiction  now." 
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She  pushes  the  coffee  table  aside  so  she  can  see  me,  and  with  a 
little  struggle,  props  herself  up  on  her  elbows.  "Don't  you  under- 
stand?" she  cries  out  with  slurred  despair.  "They're  coming  for  you, 
too.  Fiction  is  the  new  poetry.  They're  going  to  start  writing  essays 
like,  'Can  Fiction  Matter?'" 

"Who's  coming  for  me?" 

"The  great  monobrow!  All  those  goddamn  fundamentalists,  hun- 
gry for  the  literal  truth."  She  points  at  me.  "To  sell  any  books  you're 
going  to  have  to  pretend  you're  a  homeless  male  prostitute,  or  a  drug 
addict,  or  in  your  case  a  boxer  with  a  sister  who's  a  hideously  de- 
formed nun  with  the  body  of  a  porn  star!  'Give  me  fact  or  give  me 
fantasy  and  punish  real  imagination  with  obscurity'  —  thus  spake  the 
monobrow!" 

"That  rhymes,"  I  say. 

She  flings  another  book.  "Goddanm  theorists,  breeding  lions  with 
gazelles." 

"A  Lizelle!"  I  say.  "A  Gazlion!"  I  try  to  imagine  it.  "Wouldn't  it  eat 
its  own  arse?" 

She  crumples  once  more  onto  her  back. 

"Hope  you  don't  mind  my  asking,  but  are  you  drunk  again?" 
She  levers  herself  briefly  up.  "I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  asking, 
but  are  you  stupid  again?" 

"If  it's  stupid  to  be  upright  and  sober,  mea  culpa." 

"You  can't  help  but  be  upright.  You've  got  a  brain  full  of  helium. 
I'm  surprised  you're  not  stuck  to  the  damn  ceiling.  How  can  you  live 
when  your  mind  is  such  a  vacuum?" 

"My  dear,  there  wouldn't  be  much  helium  in  a  vacuum,"  I  point 
out.  "And  don't  forget,"  I  add,  "nature  adores  a  vacuum." 

"Abhors,  you  idiot." 

"What?" 

"Abhors.  Abhors.  Abhors." 

"Are  you  even  speaking  English?  You  have  got  to  stop  drinking." 
I  make  to  leave,  but  turn  back.  "And  I  have  to  say  you  are  not  looking 
much  like  an  unacknowledged  legislator  of  the  world  lying  on  the 
floor  like  that." 

Slowly,  ceremoniously,  she  raises  her  right  arm  rigidly  perpen- 
dicular to  her  supine  body.  Turning  the  knuckles  of  her  closed  fist 
toward  me,  she  says,  "I  hereby  unofficially  and  without  sentient  ac- 
knowledgement legislate  the  following."  And  with  this  she  levers  up 
the  middle  finger  of  her  fisted  hand  in  an  obscene  gesture. 
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I  can  tell  it's  going  to  be  one  of  those  nights,  so  I  just  leave  her 
there  moaning,  "The  agony!  The  agony!" 


My  Poet  is  in  the  sitting  room  with  her  forehead  pressed  to  the  win- 
dow again.  She  apologized  for  her  behavior  that  night,  almost  a  week 
ago  now,  and  I  too  have  something  about  which  to  be  contrite,  since 
I  forgot  our  anniversary.  But  it's  been  a  good  week  for  us.  I  sold  my 
new  novel,  after  a  bidding  war,  for  $ii  million,  and  my  Poet  had  a 
poem  taken  by  a  well-known  literary  journal,  which  gave  payment 
in  the  form  of  an  origami  swan  made  out  of  her  recycled  submission. 

Quietly  I  approach  my  Poet,  who  is  lost  in  thought.  In  truth, 
health,  riches,  and  a  vast  readership  are  as  nothing  compared  to  this 
moment  —  my  Poet  turning  to  me,  her  face  dilating  beautifully  as  she 
murmurs,  like  an  approaching  revelation,  "glaucous."  But  her  face 
soon  clouds.  Whatever  it  was  didn't  take  hold,  and  the  abortive  flush 
of  it  leaves  her  sad  and  drawn. 

This  seems  a  good  time  to  hand  her  my  anniversary  gift.  "I'm  sorry 
it's  late." 

As  she  unwraps  it,  I  walk  away.  (I  still  have  another  fifty  pages  of 
my  new  novel  to  get  done  before  lunch.) 

"What's  this?"  she  calls  after  me. 

"A  Cornell." 

"Did  you  make  it?"  she  asks  dubiously. 

"Oh  no,  that,"  I  say,  pointing  back  at  her,  at  my  genuine  and  indis- 
putable Poet,  "that  is  the  real  thing." 
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"weather,  man,"  by  Barry  Bitt 
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The  Great  Man 


I  once  worked  at  a  university  (I'll  call  it  Sterling  U)  whose  writing 
program  is  annually  ranked  in  the  top  ten.  Not  only  do  its  teachers 
publish  steadily,  and  live  at  the  end  of  a  continuous  flow  of  invita- 
tions to  conferences  and  symposia,  the  program  works  hard  to  create 
a  sense  of  conmiunity.  The  faculty  is  required  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  weekly  lunches,  monthly  readings,  even  galas  and  fund-raisers.  For 
visitors  like  myself  this  expected  participation  was  something  of  a 
boon:  you  were  drawn  in  quickly,  and  did  not  need  to  endure  the 
potential  for  social  neglect  so  common  to  the  visiting  writer  at  a  uni- 
versity program.  On  the  other  hand,  I  soon  realized  that  for  those 
who  were  spending  their  lives  here,  the  enforced  socializing  was  a 
distinctly  mixed  blessing. 

I  saw  the  people  I  was  working  with  every  day,  but  in  some  crucial 
sense  I  began  not  to  see  them  at  all.  Every  now  and  then  I'd  walk  into 
the  office  of  a  poet  I  particularly  liked  to  say,  "Let's  get  together." 
"Definitely,"  he'd  reply.  "This  week  is  bad,  we  (that  is,  the  program) 
have  so  many  visitors  coming,  but  next  week  for  sure.  Anyway,  I'll 
see  you  at  the  department  lunch  on  Tuesday,  and  at  that  reception  on 
Friday  afternoon.  We  can  talk  then."  A  day  later  I'd  have  the  same 
exchange  with  a  novelist,  and  walk  away  feeling  uneasy.  The  talk  at 
lunch  would  inevitably  be  of  writing  program  business,  and  at  the 
reception  it  was  dinner  party  chit-chat:  three  minutes  on  the  local  art 
opening,  seven  on  London  versus  New  York,  six  on  the  fool  in  the 
White  House.  I  always  left  feeling  tired.  Meeting  up  with  the  poet  or 
the  novelist  at  one  of  these  affairs  was,  in  a  way,  worse  than  not  see- 
ing either  of  them  at  all. 

It  was  at  Sterling  that  I  came  to  understand  that  when  people  find 
themselves  in  spirit-diluting  proximity  three  times  in  a  single  week 
they  have  no  urge  to  search  each  other  out  for  an  evening  of  real 
conversation.  At  none  of  these  aflfairs  did  anyone  ever  suggest  get- 
ting together  afterward.  Neither,  I  noticed,  was  the  suggestion  made 
if  any  of  us  ran  into  each  other  the  next  day  at  school.  The  memory 
of  the  negative  encounter  lingered  in  the  nerves.  Compulsive  social- 
izing, I  began  to  see,  stirred  up  dissatisfactions  that  were  not  easily 
allowed  to  clear  out. 
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It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  it  was  this  situation  that  accounted 
for  the  unvoiced  irritations  that  seemed  to  hover  beneath  the  surface 
of  nearly  every  verbal  encounter.  I  felt  the  most  casual  of  intellec- 
tual exchanges  marked  by  naked  challenge:  an  argumentative  tone  of 
voice;  uncalled-for  insinuation;  a  sneer  embedded  in  the  inevitable 
ironies.  I  was  always  startled.  Surely  no  one  could  feel  spiritually 
nourished  in  such  an  atmosphere;  in  fact,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  feel- 
ing anything  other  than  deflated  and  demoralized.  I  came  from  New 
York,  where  psychosis  on  the  street  could  break  out  at  any  moment, 
but  this  kind  of  routine  insult  and  injury  I  had  never  experienced. 
I  could  see  how  tired  people  might  grow  of  speaking  with  one  another. 
And  sure  enough:  as  the  semester  wore  on,  attendance  at  the  read- 
ings (sometimes  even  the  lunches)  began  to  reduce  itself  dramatically. 
Clearly,  even  if  one's  job  was  on  the  line,  it  was  becoming  literally 
impossible  for  people  to  make  themselves  appear. 

Late  in  the  term  a  famous  poet  came  to  read,  an  Israeli  who  had 
worked  at  Sterling  long  before  his  reputation  blossomed;  when  we 
met  for  dinner  he  nodded  familiarly  at  a  few  of  the  people  around 
the  table.  Not  that  this  was  an  affable  type.  He  was  handsome,  self- 
contained,  remote;  a  courteous  smile  played  on  his  lips  at  all  times, 
but  he  glazed  over  visibly  when  people  were  speaking  to  him,  even 
as  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  observe  drily  that  the  director  of  the 
program  hadn't  shown  up,  nor  had  two  other  writers  of  reputation. 

However,  the  two  most  ambitious  poets  on  the  faculty,  Lloyd 
Levine  and  Carol  Montana,  were  on  hand  with  their  respective  spous- 
es, all  four  of  them  beaming  effusively  at  the  visitor.  During  diimer, 
Lloyd  performed  nonstop.  He  knew  the  poet's  work  by  heart,  and 
had  come  prepared  to  give  him  the  educated  admiration  every  writer 
craves.  The  poet  accepted  Lloyd's  deference  benignly,  while  giving 
almost  nothing  back.  An  hour  into  it,  the  dinner  began  to  feel  endless. 

As  we  rose  from  the  table,  Serena  Levine  said  to  me,  "Isn't  he 
sweet?"  I  looked  at  her.  "No,"  I  said,  "he's  not.  He  knows  who  he 
is  at  all  times."  Serena's  eyes  rested  lightly  on  my  face.  "Believe  me," 
she  said,  "for  a  man  who  knows  who  he  is  at  all  times  he's  sweet." 
I  gazed  at  her  in  admiration.  She  had  put  in  her  time. 

We  repaired  to  the  auditorium  and  the  poet  read.  Throughout  the 
reading,  I  felt  what  I  had  often  felt  here:  the  extraordinary  upwelling 
of  a  large  literary  spirit  housed  in  a  man  of  apparently  quite  ordinary 
character.  The  Israeli  spoke  a  great  deal,  much  too  much  for  a  poet, 
always  edging  toward  pontification,  as  he  explained  at  urmecessary 
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length  the  origins  of  the  poem  he  was  about  to  read.  Then,  from 
his  cold  and  uninviting  mouth  there  issued  images  of  beauty  and 
power.  Repeatedly,  out  poured  some  stunning  economy  of  insight 
and  tenderness  that  made  you  fall  helplessly  in  love  with  him.  When 
he  explained  another  poem,  you'd  start  feeling  weary  again.  Then 
he'd  read,  and  you'd  be  his  all  over  again.  It  was  a  roller  coaster  ride: 
exhilarating  and  exhausting. 

Afterwards,  there  was  a  reception  to  which,  hardly  anyone  came. 
Faculty  hurried  away,  and  so  did  the  students.  None  wished  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  haughty  scrutiny  of  the  Great  Man.  By  this  time, 
Lloyd  was  looking  gray,  and  Carol  got  frantic,  insisting  —  though  we 
all  knew  it  wasn't  a  good  idea  —  that  we  come  back  to  her  house  for  a 
drink;  she  couldn't  bear  for  the  poet  to  return  to  New  York  thinking 
Sterling  boring  and  provincial.  In  Carol's  living  room  he  settled  heav- 
ily into  his  chair,  his  face  impassive,  his  eyes  hooded.  You  could  see 
that  he  had  had  it.  He'd  sung  for  his  supper,  and  now  he  wanted  out. 

Lloyd,  who'd  also  sung  for  his  supper,  slumped  on  a  couch  across 
the  room,  staring  at  his  shoes.  Carol  began  to  babble.  Unexpectedly, 
the  atmosphere  infected  me.  Suddenly,  I  felt  anxious  for  my  col- 
leagues: if  I  didn't  entertain  the  company,  the  room  would  incinerate. 
I  placed  myself  on  a  hassock  halfway  between  Lloyd,  Carol,  Serena, 
and  Steve  lined  up  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  poet  on  the  other, 
and,  turning  adeptly  back  and  forth  between  them,  began  to  speak 
animatedly  about  a  trip  I'd  made  to  Israel.  The  poet  sat  back,  a  finger 
ridging  his  temple,  his  boiled  eyes  trained  unnervingly  on  my  face  as 
I,  too,  began  to  babble;  after  all,  what  did  I  know  about  Israeli  cul- 
ture and  society?  Then,  inspiration  struck.  I  introduced  the  subject 
of  Josef  Brenner. 

"Your  work,"  I  enthused  at  the  poet,  "reminds  me  so  much  of 
Brenner's  complicated  feeling  for  Jerusalem." 

He  remained  silent.  Silent  and  motionless. 

I  twisted  around  to  the  others,  explaining  at  length,  and  still  with 
unflagging  enthusiasm,  who  Brenner  was  —  an  early  settlement  nov- 
elist, little  known  in  this  country,  just  being  discovered,  one  of  the 
few  who,  around  the  time  of  the  First  World  War,  began  to  write  in 
modern  Hebrew,  producing  these  brooding,  impressionistic  novels, 
so  clearly  trying  out  the  language. 

"Those  marvelous  staccato  lines  of  yours,"  I  turned  back  to  our 
guest,  "they're  so  much  like  those  raw,  elliptical  impressions  of 
Brenner's.  You  know,  those  stories  of  Jerusalem,  circa  1916?" 
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More  silence.  More  motionlessness.  Then,  with  a  sigh,  he  spoke. 
"Ectshually,"  he  said,  a  finger  still  in  his  temple,  his  voice  now  icy, 
"Brenner's  work  is  nozzing  like  mine.  Nozzing  at  all.  There  is  no 
resemblance  vatever  between  us." 
My  mouth  fell  open.  Then  it  closed. 
"And  he  is  not  brilliant." 

I  swiveled  on  the  hassock  in  time  to  see  Lloyd's  eyes  widen. 
"In  fact  he  is  dull.  Kvite  dull." 
Carol  gasped. 

"And  he  is  not  being  'rediscovered.'  He's  been  around  all  the  time. 
Ve  don't  pay  attention  to  him  because  ve  know  how  dull  he  is." 
By  now,  I  was  rooted  to  my  seat. 

"But  Americans  come,"  he  went  on  (nothing  could  stop  him  now), 
"and  they  make  a  fuss  over  him."  His  voice  (there  was  no  other  word 
for  it)  dripped  scorn.  "They  discover  him." 

He  shrugged,  and  stopped  speaking.  Not  another  word  emerged 
from  his  mouth.  He  sank  back  in  the  chair,  now  as  hopeless  as  the 
rest  of  us. 

Carol's  face  had  turned  to  stone,  and  Lloyd  was  looking  wild;  but 
I  wanted  to  throw  back  my  head  and  laugh  out  loud.  The  poet  felt  as 
I  had  often  felt  when  some  brightly  stupid  person  in  the  program  made 
the  same  kind  of  sloppy-comparison  mistake  I  had  just  made,  and  I'd 
find  myself  out  for  blood.  At  this  moment  I  realized  that  the  desire 
for  blood  was  the  logical  outcome  of  perpetual  challenge,  irony,  and 
insinuation.  The  poet  wanted  what  was  wanted  all  over  Sterling  U: 
conversation  that  would  nourish  the  spirit,  not  shrivel  it.  It  wasn't 
that  he  was  a  savage:  it  was  only  that  he  needed  protein,  and  he  was 
getting  junk  food. 

Vivian  Gornick 
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Punch  Lines 

For  a  time  in  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties  a  group  of  us  who 
lived  and  taught  in  the  Boston-Cambridge  area  got  to  witness,  and 
partake  in,  a  sweet,  spectacular  collision  of  poets.  Seamus  Heaney 
was  teaching  the  fall  semester  every  year  at  Harvard,  Derek  Walcott 
was  at  Boston  University,  and  Joseph  Brodsky,  who  was  Walcott's 
great  friend,  later  Heaney's,  was  at  Mt.  Holyoke;  and  through  what- 
ever kismet  of  events  and  hosting  initiatives,  we  had  a  number  of 
nights  of  the  three  coming  together  in  someone's  living  room,  off- 
the-record,  away  from  their  grad  students  and  department  vigilantes, 
free  to  do  what  they  did  best  —  in  the  social  sphere  anyway  —  which 
was  to  gossip  and  tell  jokes.  Sure,  there  were  the  splices  of  lines,  the 
quotes,  the  mentions  of  "Czeslaw,"  "Wystan,"  and  "Cal"  (Lowell,  it 
sometimes  seemed,  was  a  base  that  they  each  had  to  tag  up  to  before 
moving  on),  and  the  stories  of  cities,  festivals,  the  skewerings  of  so- 
and-so  in  the  tls  and  the  Times.  But  the  main  business,  really,  was 
just  about  laughing  and  groaning. 

I  don't  even  have  to  close  my  eyes  to  see  and  hear  Brodsky 
telling  his  Jesus  joke,  about  the  good  Samaritan  who  came  by  and 
volunteered  to  remove  the  nails,  and  did,  but  started  with  the  hands. 
Everyone  was  keyed  in,  with  that  look  people  have  when  they  know 
they  are  going  to  be  outraged,  and  Brodsky  was  almost  wicked  with 
anticipation,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  could  suddenly  rear 
up  and  shout  —  as  Jesus — "The  feet!  The  feet!  The  feet!"  and  have 
everyone  —  but  especially  Heaney  and  Walcott  —  almost  in  tears.  It 
wasn't  that  funny;  you  would  have  had  to  have  been  there,  of  course. 
But  I  get  it  back  sometimes  and  it  really  is  funny,  though  half  of  what's 
funny  is  the  image  of  these  big,  grown,  serious  —  and,  you  have  to 
admit,  very  unusual-looking  —  poets  jostling  and  jabbing  each  other 
like  boys  in  a  clubhouse.  I  feel  like  we  laughed  in  a  way  people  don't 
much  laugh  any  more  —  all  of  us  —  and  the  sight  of  the  three  of  them 
at  it  has  truly  become  a  shorthand  for  joy. 

There  was  a  surplus  in  the  room,  an  energy  and  just  sheer  liking 
that  would  not  be  crammed  down  into  mere  conversation.  They 
were  all  great  poets,  let's  not  forget,  all  just  then  at  the  top  of  their 
game,  loved  by  the  world.  Talk  and  chatter  couldn't  quite  hold  them. 
But  jokes  — jokes  worked.  And  the  rest  of  us  watched  and  listened. 
Each  had  his  style.  Heaney  sly  in  the  build-up,  getting  the  voices, 
the  pauses,  so  expert  at  miming  the  gradations  of  propriety  and 
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outrage;  Walcott  playing  with  a  slangier,  racier  island  humor,  also 
doing  the  voices  —  but  then  overcoming  his  punch  lines  often  as  not 
with  his  own  hoarse  guffawing,  loving  the  stinger  before  we  had  a 
chance  to  hear  it;  and  Brodsky  always  going  for  the  darkest  places, 
tricking  you  into  noting  your  own  callousness  or  bad  taste  even  as 
you  fell  in,  right  behind  Walcott's  unabashed  delight.  We  all  drank 
like  young  people  —  stupidly  —  because  we  were  young  people,  even 
the  poets,  and  the  jokes  went  round  and  round,  until  at  some  point 
they  began  to  merge,  earlier  punch  lines  being  retrieved  just  for  the 
hit,  without  any  reference  to  anything,  just  for  the  memories  —  Is  it 
a  horse's  cock?  —  laughter  piling  up  on  itself,  for  its  own  sake,  until 
the  moment  when  some  balance  tipped  and  watches  were  looked  at. 
Coats  and  parting  shots.  And  then  we  stood  on  the  sidewalks  outside 
wherever  we  had  been,  still  flush  with  that  body  glow,  but  already 
with  almost  no  memory  of  how  what  had  coimected  with  what.  But 
we  also  knew  that  even  though  nothing  of  what  happened  could  be 
written  down  —  was  not  to  be  gotten  in  words  or  sequences  —  poetry 
had  been  somehow  served.  And  if  not  poetry,  then  life.  Like  Conrad 
wrote  in  Youth:  "Pass  the  bottle!" 

Sven  Birkerts 
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Almost  Serendipitous 

In  October  1973  I  went  to  Oxford  to  attend  the  memorial  service 
for  W.H.  Auden  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  at  which  Stephen 
Spender  gave  the  address,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  be  invited  in  the 
evening  for  a  drink  at  All  Souls  with  Charles  Monteith  of  Faber  and 
Faber,  who  gave  a  stirring  account  of  the  actual  funeral  that  had  taken 
place  at  Kirchstetten,  in  Austria,  a  little  while  before.  I  also  went  to 
Westminster  Abbey  in  London  for  the  more  official  recognition  of 
Auden,  which  included  the  unveiling  of  a  plaque  in  the  gruesomely- 
named  "Poet's  Corner."  (The  plaque  carries  the  last  four  lines  of 
Auden's  1939  obituary  poem  for  W.B.  Yeats.)  I  am  not  normally  a 
churchgoer,  but  I  went  because  Auden's  poetry  had  come  to  mean 
so  much  to  me,  and  also  for  the  rather  quixotic  reason  that  my  friend 
James  Fenton,  often  thought  of  as  Auden's  heir,  had  just  left  England 
for  a  long  (and  ultimately  very  fruitful)  sojourn  in  Indochina.  I  had 
temporarily  succeeded  him  at  the  New  Statesman,  and  I  think  I  may 
have  felt,  quite  without  permission,  that  I  was  in  some  way  repre- 
senting him  in  his  absence. 

The  first  time  I  ever  got  a  book  signed,  it  was  by  Cecil  Day-Lewis. 
I  was  later  to  meet  Christopher  Isherwood  and  even  to  get  Fenton 
invited  to  the  lunch  —  which  led  to  a  fine  painting  of  him  by  Don 
Bachardy.  I  several  times  held  conversation  with  Stephen  Spender 
and  once  journeyed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  interview  Edward 
Upward,  the  senior  member  of  that  thirties  cabal,  who  has  outlived 
them  all  and  at  the  time  of  writing  is  102.  But  I  never  met  Auden, 
and  had  to  be  content  with  hearing  him  read  his  poems  in  1966,  at  a 
packed  Great  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Cambridge. 

Thus  it  struck  me  as  odd  and  almost  serendipitous  that,  a  few 
weeks  after  Auden's  obsequies,  I  was  to  run  straight  into  Chester 
Kallman,  Auden's  longtime  partner.  I  say  "almost  serendipitous"  be- 
cause neither  of  us  was  in  Athens  for  a  pleasant  reason.  I  was  there 
because  my  mother  had  died  in  that  city  and  I  had  to  take  care  of  the 
arrangements.  Kallman  was  there  because  he  was  trying  to  lose  him- 
self, and  perhaps  Auden,  in  the  one  place  where  he  had  almost  always 
been  reliably  happy.  Thekla  Clark's  lovely  book  Wystan  and  Chester, 
which  is  really  a  portrait  of  a  marriage,  has  an  extremely  louche  shot 
of  Chester  with  an  unknown  but  distinctly  strapping  Evzone  soldier, 
along  with  a  high-camp  postcard  that  he  sent  from  Athens,  hinting  at 
pleasures  undreamt-of. 
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It  turned  out  that  this  same  project  was  still  much  on  his  mind,  but 
in  a  considerably  less  delightful  way.  There  had  just  been  another 
right-wing  military  coup  in  Greece,  the  streets  were  full  of  tanks  and 
the  clinics  full  of  wounded  students,  and  a  certain  Brigadier  Tsoumbas 
was  rumored  to  be  the  new  minister  of  the  interior.  I  can  still  hear 
the  ominous  way  that  Kallman  pronounced  the  name:  "Tsoum-bass." 
It  emerged  that  in  an  earlier  incarnation  this  Brigadier  had  tried  to 
get  Kallman  deported  for  his  unceasing  attempts  to  corrupt  and  de- 
prave Greek  soldiery.  If  this  forbidding  Puritan  was  now  to  become  a 
minister,  Athens  might  become  uncomfortable  for  Chester. 

I  must  say  that  it  astonished  me  to  hear  Kallman  speaking  at  all 
about  carnal  pleasures  or  their  risks.  He  looked  beat,  and  ancient,  and 
done-in.  We  were  introduced  in  a  fairly  low-rent  restaurant  at  the  foot 
of  Lykabettos,  and  I  remember  the  almost  graimyish  way  in  which  he 
stooped  over  his  bowl  of  avgolemono  soup,  spooning  it  messily  in 
over  a  heavily  protruding  lower  lip.  There  was  something  a  bit  gran- 
nyish,  too,  in  the  way  he  announced,  "I  don't  want  to  be  thought 
of  as  Wystan's  relict."  Something  perhaps  still  rankled  from  the  un- 
even credit  he  had  received  as  co-librettist  with  Auden  on  works  as 
dissimilar  as  Elegy  for  Young  Lovers  and  The  Bassarids.  Looking  back 
now,  I  am  even  more  astonished  to  find  that  when  I  met  him  he  was 
only  fifty-two,  and  still  able  to  mourn  his  lost  ("Lana  Turner-like," 
he  said)  good  looks.  Auden  and  others  thought  that  Greece  would  be 
the  end  of  Chester,  and  in  a  way  they  were  right.  It  offered  him  far 
too  much  of  what  he  didn't  need,  from  the  plentifiil  and  cheap  ouzo 
to  the  ditto  but  also  rather  cynical  boys.  When  I  saw  him,  he  had 
about  two  years  lefi:.  And  this  was  the  blond,  brilliant  young  man  to 
whom  Auden  had  written  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  addresses 
of  love  ever  penned,  in  a  prose  poem  finished  at  Christmas  1941.  Yes 
indeed,  as  Auden  had  said  earlier  about  Yeats  and  language: 

Time  that  is  intolerant 
Of  the  brave  and  innocent 
And  indifferent  in  a  week 
To  a  beautiful  physique. 

Christopher  Hitchens 
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The  Wreck  He'd  Shimmied  Through 

Even  some  of  us  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  John  Malcolm  Brinnin  in 
his  later  years  forgot  he  was  a  poet.  He  had  published  six  volumes  of 
poetry,  but  the  last  appeared  in  1970. 1  didn't  get  to  know  him  until 
a  good  twenty  years  later,  when  he  was  in  his  late  seventies.  He  and 
I  and  many  other  lucky  writers  spent  winters  in  the  same  tropical 
community  and  often  found  ourselves  at  the  same  festivities.  John 
and  I  had  a  special  bond  because  we  were  more  sensitive  to  cold  than 
most  people  —  what  the  French  call  frileurs.  John  dealt  with  the 
problem  stylishly,  wearing  light-colored  cashmere  sweaters  or  drap- 
ing them  over  his  shoulders.  He  dressed  so  well  one  always  looked 
forward  to  his  getup  as  part  of  the  fian  of  a  party.  For  outings  by  boat 
to  a  friend's  island  hideaway,  he  carried  an  Italian  leather  backpack 
with  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  he'd  read  as  close  to  the  water  as 
he  could  place  a  chair.  He  came  early  to  parties  at  beachfront  houses 
in  order  to  look  at  the  ocean.  His  own  apartment  overlooked  the 
shipping  channel  so  he  could  watch  boats  come  into  port.  He  loved 
the  ocean  and  big  ships.  He  loved  them  so  much  he  wrote  a  book 
about  them  and  every  year  would  check  onto  a  cruise  ship  with  a 
huge  pile  of  books  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  being  at  sea.  Most  of  us 
here  look  down  on  cruise  ships  as  little  better  than  floating  dump- 
sters,  pumping  garbage  into  the  water  and  tourists  into  our  streets,  so 
I  considered  it  a  terrific  act  of  imagination  on  John's  part  to  see  them 
as  sites  of  solitude  and  romance.  Not  surprisingly,  abroad  you  were 
most  likely  to  find  him  in  Venice,  the  wateriest  city. 

John  was  known  to  us,  his  friends,  for  the  high  drama  of  his  eye- 
glasses, massive  horn  affairs  that  were  as  much  a  product  of  his  wit 
and  conscious  choice  as  his  courtesy,  his  conversation,  his  skill  at 
anagrams.  A  lot  of  poetic  spirit  went  into  his  self-presentation.  In 
retrospect  I  think  we  were  seeing  the  last  gasp  of  a  tradition  which 
expected  a  poet  to  look  and  act  like  a  poet,  and  imagined  the  poet  as  a 
man  of  elegance  —  a  Ben  Jonson,  a  Dryden,  Donne,  or  Pope,  not  the 
more  recent  poet  as  self-destructive  madman.  Such  are  the  vagaries 
of  fame  and  identity,  however,  that  it  was  a  poet  as  self-destructive 
madman  who  more  or  less  obliterated  John's  own  literary  identity. 

In  the  early  fifties,  John  was  head  of  the  Unterberg  Poetry  Center 
Reading  Series  of  the  92nd  Street  y,  and  in  that  capacity  arranged  for 
Dylan  Thomas  to  come  to  the  States.  He  became  Thomas's  friend 
and  unofficial  lecture  agent,  accompanied  him  on  his  reading  tour, 
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and  chronicled  his  alcohoHc  implosion  and  eventual  death  in  a  vivid 
and  wildly  successful  book  called  Dylan  Thomas  in  America.  Ever 
after  that,  John  Malcolm  Brinnin  was  the  man  who  brought  Dylan 
Thomas  to  America.  That  is  what  he  was  to  such  an  extent,  even  to 
his  friends,  that  I  was  surprised,  reading  his  journals  after  his  death, 
to  discover  that  that  was  not  how  he  thought  about  himself —  that  in 
his  own  mind,  for  many  years  at  least,  he  was  a  poet. 

I  went  to  that  great  library  in  cyberspace,  abebooks.com,  and  got 
myself  a  copy  of  John's  last  book  of  poems,  Skin  Diving  in  the  Virgins. 
This  is  the  opening  of  the  title  poem: 

Alfonso  was  his  name:  his  sad  cantina 
leaned  against  a  palm.  Over  my  head, 
he  scanned  a  coastline  only  he  could  see 
and  took  my  order  in  cuneiform. 

My  water  gear,  like  loose  connections 
from  some  mild  machine,  dripped  on  the  table.  What 
a  good  morning!  The  wreck  I'd  shimmied  through  — 
a  sunken  vessel,  like  Alfonso,  some- 
what Spanish  in  the  stern  —  still  weighed  its  gold, 
•> 

while  angelfish  and  sunfish  still  made  mouths 
to  tell  me  nothing.  That  kind  of  poetry 
one  is,  in  principle,  against.  But  what 
sweet  swarms  of  language  to  be  silent  in! 
I  tasted  salt,  half  dreaming  back  and  down. 

All  of  a  sudden  came  the  pelicans: 
crazy  old  men  in  baseball  caps,  who  flew 
like  jackknives  and  collapsed  like  fans ... 

I  read  all  the  poems  in  Skin  Diving  in  the  Virgins.  They  were  precise 
and  elegant,  just  as  John  had  been.  They  opened  my  eyes  and  made 
me  smile,  as  he  had.  I  discovered  I  could  go  on  enjoying  the  poetry 
of  his  presence  even  when  he  was  gone.  A  good  reason  to  have  poets 
as  friends. 

PHyIUs  Rose 
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James  Merrill  at  the  Gym 

I  was  James  Merrill's  trainer.  He  used  to  come  to  my  gym  a  couple 
of  times  a  week,  usually  with  Sandy  McClatchy.  The  two  of  them 
talked  and  talked  the  whole  time  they  were  working  out.  Half  the 
time  I  didn't  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  Mostly  literature, 
you  know  what  I  mean? 

They  used  to  hate  the  music  I'd  have  on.  So  I  said,  "Well,  who  do 
you  like?"  And  Merrill  said,  "Jussi  Bjorling."  A  couple  of  weeks  later 
I  got  a  CD  in  the  mail  from  Merrill:  Jussi  Bjorling.  I  liked  it.  I  listened 
to  it  all  the  time  until  I  moved  the  gym  and  lost  the  cd. 

Best  thing  I  ever  heard  him  say,  he  was  giving  a  reading,  and  this 
woman  comes  up  to  him  afterwards  and  gives  him  a  plant.  She's  a 
big  admirer.  She  tells  him  how  much  his  work  has  meant  to  her  and 
she  wants  him  to  have  this  plant  as  thanks.  It's  an  anthurium.  And  he 
says,  right  away,  "Well  it  isn't  laurel,  but  it's  hardy." 

He  was  saying  things  like  that  all  the  time  —  you  know,  rhymes 
and  words  that  sounded  like  rhymes.  What  was  that  thing  he  said 
when  he  was  working  out?  "Sets  and  reps,  lats  and  pecs."  He  was 
always  coming  up  with  shit  like  that.  Sometimes  he'd  say  things, 
I  didn't  get  them  for  two  weeks. 

He  really  hated  working  out.  He  was  one  of  those  people  who'd 
say,  when  I  told  him  to  do  something,  "What  if  I  just  say  no?" 

People  were  afraid  of  him.  They'd  stick  their  heads  in  the  gym 
and  see  Merrill  was  here  and  they'd  kind  of  freeze  and  back  out.  He 
was  so  smart,  you  know,  he  could  crucify  you  if  he  wanted  to.  But 
I  thought  he  was  a  great  guy. 

Bill  Yankee 
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Kazoos  and  Spondees 

Any  story  of  knowing  Susan  Wheeler  is,  perforce,  a  story  that  falls 
back  on  ekphrasis,  the  Greek  rhetorical  figure  for  poetry  that  de- 
scribes the  visual  arts.  Let  me  explain.  I  met  Susan  at  an  artists'  colony, 
maybe  ten  years  ago  now,  and  she  was  one  of  those  colony  revenants 
who  did  not  turn  up  for  events  regularly.  On  the  unpredictable 
occasions  when  she  did  attend  dinner,  she  was  brilliant,  humble, 
off-handed,  full  of  understated  enthusiasms.  She  knew  lots  about 
everything.  We  had  some  friends  in  common,  and  that  was  the  bed- 
rock on  which  I  got  to  know  her  better  back  in  civilization.  And  so: 
not  long  after  returning  from  the  colony  I  received  my  first  postcard. 

These  weren't  just  any  postcards.  Susan  made,  and  still  makes, 
incredibly  alluring,  beautiful,  and  otherworldly  collages  that  involve 
taking  mundane  store-bought  or  tag-sale-bought  picture  postcards 
and  adding  things  to  them.  I  have  in  front  of  me  a  picture  of  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  one  of  those  old  hand-tinted  cards,  with  a  big,  happy, 
black-and-white  Godzilla  pasted  into  it.  She  (Godzilla)  is  eating  a 
subway.  This  is  an  unsubtle  but  hilarious  Wheeler  postcard.  Others 
are  more  subversive.  A  panoramic  Arizona  golf  course,  with  a  tiny 
little  frog,  or  is  it  a  salamander,  or  an  axolotl,  hunched  in  a  corner,  the 
orange  of  the  amphibian  perfectly  matching  the  orange  of  the  parched 
grasses.  Or:  Le  Dejeuner  Sur  L'Herbe,  with  a  kid  on  a  tricycle  in  the 
foreground,  breaking  up  the  Impressionist  party.  There's  a  beautiful 
and  meditative  application  of  principles  of  negative  space  in  all  the 
postcards,  and,  of  course,  there  is  the  surrealist  ^ux  raccord.  By  dint 
of  sheer  application  of  energy  —  she's  been  making  these  collages  for 
almost  thirty  years  —  she  has  become  an  artist  of  the  oblique. 

Readers  of  Susan's  poems,  which  are  just  as  sly,  cagey,  hilarious, 
and  brilliant,  will  recognize  that  the  aesthetics  of  her  poetry  are  not 
wildly  divergent  from  her  endeavors  in  the  visual  arts.  "For  so  many 
years,  kazoos  and  spondees:  hair. /Diffident  as  glass,  a  goose  in  the 
spot's  lair."  In  fact,  my  favorite  Wheeler  book,  Source  Codes,  exploits 
these  visual  collages  both  for  cover  art  and,  illustratively,  within. 
When  you  look  closely  at  an  artist,  I  find,  her  life  as  a  whole  coheres 
with  the  principles  of  her  art.  So  it  is  in  this  case.  I  am  now  the  proud 
owner  of  thirty  or  forty  Wheeler  postcards,  and  I  prize  them  all.  Even 
when  they  have  nothing  on  the  reverse. 

Rick  Moody 
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The  Kareem  In  My  Ca-Va-Fe 

I  do  not  seek  the  company  of  poets,  nor  would  I  wish  either  of  my 
two  granddaughters  to  marry  one.  I  have  long  admired  poetry,  which, 
practiced  at  its  highest  power,  represents  literature  in  its  most  entic- 
ing, its  most  elegant,  its  most  elevated  form.  Yet  poets  all  too  often 
stand  in  relation  to  poetry  as  Christians  do  to  Christianity:  far  short, 
alas,  of  the  ideal. 

In  my  experience  of  them,  poets  tend  to  be  self-absorbed,  and 
quite  as  career-minded  as  most  successful  businessmen,  lawyers,  or 
politicians  I  have  known.  The  subject  of  the  poet,  in  writing  and 
(worse)  conversation,  is  too  often  himself.  A  poet  sees  a  famous 
painting,  a  tree  lose  its  leaves,  visits  Prague,  or  watches  his  mother 
die  (as  most  tend  eventually  to  do),  and  feels  that,  because  it  was 
him  this  happened  to,  he  should  cobble  some  words  together  so  that 
the  rest  of  us  know  what  a  sensitive  dog  he  is.  I  don't,  as  the  kids  say, 
think  so. 

One  of  the  few  exceptions  in  my  experience  was  John  Frederick 
Nims,  who  was  least  like  a  poet  in  his  modesty,  sociability,  and  self- 
deprecatory  good  humor  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  I  don't  believe  he 
once  mentioned  his  own  writing,  let  alone  bragged  about  his  not 
inconsiderable  achievements,  in  my  presence. 

John  and  I  lived  in  the  same  city,  Chicago,  and  I  first  met  him 
at  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  at  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  apartment  of  a 
celebrity-hunting  attorney  named  Samuel  Friefeld.  Upon  meeting 
I  told  him  how  indebted  I  and  all  the  devotees  of  Poetry  were  for  his 
salvaging  work  when  he  took  up  the  editorship  of  a  then  badly  flail- 
ing magazine.  But  before  we  could  mount  much  of  a  conversation 
my  attention  was  distracted  by  —  get  ready  for  a  heavy  name-drop 
here  —  my  being  introduced  to  Myrna  Loy,  who  was  also  at  the  party 
and  who  turned  out  to  be  quite  as  winning  as  the  actress  who  was 
married  to  William  Powell  in  the  Thin  Man  movies. 

I  next  met  John  at  a  dinner  party  in  Hyde  Park.  This  was  in  the 
seventies,  the  years  of  ambitious  cookery,  and  our  hostess  served 
ramekin-sized  dishes  of  sorbet  to  her  guests  between  courses.  Eating 
my  sorbet,  I  happened  to  mention  that  so  minuscule  a  portion 
presented  no  fear  of  an  ice-cream  headache.  John  said  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an  ice-cream  headache.  I  expressed 
amazement  that  he  had  not,  mentioning  that  James  Jones  had  even 
published  a  book  called  The  Ice-Cream  Headache  and  Other  Stories. 
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A  few  hours  later,  when  the  party  was  breaking  up,  I  asked  John  if  he 
and  his  wife  Bonnie  needed  a  ride  back  to  the  north  side.  "No,"  he 
said,  "we  drove.  And  besides,  I  can't  leave  just  yet.  I  seem  to  have  this 
terrible  carrot-cake  headache."  I  knew  then  that  I  wanted  to  know 
this  man  a  lot  better. 

In  subsequent  years  I  did  come  to  know  John  better.  Bormie  Nims 
sometimes  referred  to  her  husband  as  Nimsy,  but  I  thought  of  him 
as  Whimsy,  or  John  Frederick  Whims.  For  his  humor  ran  almost 
exclusively  to  the  whimsical,  featuring  puns,  plays  on  words  in 
various  languages,  sweet  absurdities.  Even  though  he  had  strong 
opinions,  there  was  nothing  of  the  put-down  artist  about  John.  And 
even  when  one  was  (ever  so  slightly)  put  down  by  him,  it  left  no  scar. 
I  once  told  him  that  I  had  just  completed  an  essay  on  Cavafy,  whose 
name  I  blithely  mispronounced,  wrongly  putting  accents  on  the  first 
and  final  syllables.  "You  know,  Joe,"  John  said  gently,  "I  believe  the 
name  is  pronounced  Ca-Va-fee,  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  The 
mnemonic  device  is,  'He's  the  kareem  in  my  ca-Va-fee.'" 

I  had  dinner  at  the  Nims's  grand  apartment  at  3920  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times.  On  these  evenings  John 
always  played  the  cordial  host,  taking  drink  orders,  drawing  out  his 
guests,  never  needing  the  limelight  for  himself.  Dinners  were  served 
in  a  dining  room  that  contained  John's  very  impressive  collection  of 
perhaps  two  thousand  volumes  of  modern  verse.  From  the  kitchen, 
one  could  see  Wrigley  Field.  John  was  a  sports  fan,  especially  keen  on 
the  Bears.  One  often  had  the  feeling  that  he  would  rather  talk  about 
the  Bears,  or  visual  art,  or  the  comedy  of  the  human  condition,  or 
just  about  anything  other  than  poetry. 

Yet,  if  one  drew  him  out,  one  quickly  grasped  John's  regard  for  the 
great  Modern  poets:  for  the  generation  of  Eliot,  Stevens,  and  Frost. 
Poetry  was,  after  all,  John's  calling,  that  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life.  He  also  had  lots  of  amusing  gossip  about  poets,  and  seemed 
to  have  met  them  all.  He  was  funny  about  their  pretensions  and 
their  ghastly  behavior.  He  was  old  enough  to  have  witnessed,  first- 
hand, the  horrors  wrought  by  those  maniacal  poetes-monstres  Robert 
Lowell,  James  Dickey,  and  Dylan  Thomas.  (Who  was  it  that  likened 
being  kissed  by  Thomas  in  the  back  of  a  cab  to  being  embraced  by 
an  intoxicated  octopus?)  And  he  could  be  slyly  comical  about  those 
poets  whose  ambition  greatly  exceeded  their  talent. 

I  used  to  speculate  on  John's  age  —  this  was  before  Google  came 
into  being  and  put  all  such  questions  quickly  to  rest  —  which  was  not 
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easily  determined  by  either  his  physique  or  his  conversation.  For  one 
thing,  he  had  kept  most  of  his  hair,  which  had  stayed  dark.  He  moved 
well;  no  prostate  shuffle  for  him.  For  another,  he  seemed  never  to 
say  things  that  dated  him,  unlike  people,  say,  who  drop  the  name 
of  Myrna  Loy.  I  assumed  that  he  was  perhaps  ten  years  older  than 
I.  When  he  died  I  learned  that  he  was  in  fact  twenty  years  older: 
John  Frederick  Nims,  Poet,  8^,  Dies,  ran  the  New  York  Times  obituary 
headline,  or  so  I  seem  to  recall. 

The  next  time  we  met  after  John's  death,  I  asked  Bonnie  Nims 
how  John  was  able  to  remain  so  splendidly  ageless.  "He  had  a  secret 
method,"  she  said.  "He  never  talked  about  the  past."  And  it  was  so. 
John,  in  his  conversation,  if  not  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his  mind, 
stayed  full-time  in  the  present  tense.  This  prevented  him  from  ever 
becoming  either  a  snob  or  a  crank.  He  was  a  terrific  guy,  John,  so 
much  fun  to  be  with  that  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  holding 
his  being  a  poet  against  him. 

Joseph  Epstein 
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Poetry  In  Motion: 
A  Diary  of  the  Collapse  of  the  2006  New  York  Giants 

As  told  by  Jim  R.  Furnkle 

Moments  after  he  joined  the  New  York  Giants  as  special  assistant 
to  its  strength  and  conditioning  staff,  Jim  Furnkle  contacted  me  and 
said  he  was  thinking  of  doing  a  book  about  what  it  takes  to  succeed 
in  the  National  Football  League.  At  the  time  the  Giants  looked  as 
if  they  might  be  headed  to  the  Super  Bowl  and  Furnkle,  who  would 
keep  them  both  mentally  and  physically  strong,  would  witness  their 
triumph  from  the  inside.  His  only  problem  was  that  he  didn  't  know 
how  to  write,  or  what  to  say.  "I  need  a  word  guy, "  he  said,  and  I  was 
of  course  flattered  to  be  thought  of  as  such.  I  suggested  to  Furnkle  that 
he  keep  a  diary,  but  he  told  me  that  he'd  rather  "talk."  In  the  end, 
1  simply  transcribed  a  series  of  voice  mail  messages  from  him,  usually 
left  on  my  home  machine  very  late  at  night.  And  while  the  season 
did  not  turn  out  as  Furnkle  hoped,  or  the  bookies  planned,  Furnkle's 
voice  diary  is  replete  with  lessons  — for  the  businessman,  the  football 
player,  and  the  aspiring  poet.  —  ml 


8/15:  This  afternoon  I  stumbled  into  the  running  backs'  film  room. 
I  was  just  looking  for  Jim  Finn,  our  fullback,  who  needs  to  work  on 
squat  technique.  To  my  surprise  I  found  not  Finn  but  Eli  Manning, 
our  young  quarterback,  standing  at  the  white  board  waving  his  arms 
and  hollering  at  Tiki  Barber.  Eli  has  been  slow  to  take  charge.  He's 
detached,  quiet,  and  kind  of  a  loner.  If  he  wasn't  a  starting  nfl  quar- 
terback, I'd  guess  he  was  playing  for  the  other  side,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Anyway,  I  took  the  scene  as  a  sign  that  maybe  Eli's  finally 
becoming  a  leader.  Then  I  saw  the  gibberish  on  the  white  board: 

Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  Six  Hundred 
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"Here's  my  point,"  Eli  said,  before  he  knew  I  was  listening.  "No  one 
knows  the  guys  killed  in  the  battle,  but  the  poet  gets  to  be  a  legend." 

At  which  point  he  spotted  me  and  clammed  up.  "You  lost?"  he 
asked,  and  not  in  a  nice  way.  More  like  a  guy  who's  angry  about  being 
caught  doing  something  he  knows  he  shouldn't  be  doing.  Anyway, 
I  took  that  as  my  cue  to  leave.  But  I  lingered  outside  long  enough 
to  hear  Eli  say,  "I'm  not  saying  poetry  will  make  us  a  better  football 
team.  I'm  saying  it  will  make  us  a  more  meaningful  football  team." 

I'm  only  three  weeks  into  this  job,  and  so  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
everything  these  players  do  to  get  ready  for  the  season.  But  I've  seen 
some  things  that  make  me  wonder  if  I  was  told  everything  I  needed 
to  know  before  I  signed  on. 


11/4:  It's  been  a  while  since  I  felt  the  need  to  vent.  That  changed 
tonight.  I  hung  around  later  than  usual.  All  the  coaches  were  gone. 
The  place  was  empty,  or  so  I  thought.  Then  I  walked  past  the  locker 
room  and  found  the  team  in  what  looked  to  me  like  a  secret  meeting. 
Tiki  was  up  on  a  stool,  with  Eli  standing  right  behind  him.  "Guys," 
I  heard  Tiki  say  as  I  leapt  into  the  whirlpool  tub  and  out  of  sight,  "Eli 
and  I  have  been  talking.  He's  made  me  realize  that  I  have  more  to 
contribute  to  the  world  than  just  football.  I  want  you  to  hear  this 
from  me  first:  I'm  quitting  at  the  end  of  this  season." 

This  was  definitely  something  the  coaching  staff  needed  to  know 
about.  Tiki  Barber  is  not  only  our  best  player  but  the  nfl's  leading 
rusher.  If  he  quits,  who  won't?  For  the  sake  of  the  team  I  peer  out 
over  the  whirlpool  tub's  rim  and  start  taking  notes.  "I  also  want  you 
to  hear  this,"  Tiki  said,  and  then  began  to  recite: 

In  the  Shreve  High  football  stadium, 

I  think  of  Polacks  nursing  long  beers  in  Tiltonsville, 

And  gray  faces  of  Negroes  in  the  blast  furnace  at  Benwood, 

And  the  ruptured  night  watchman  of  Wheeling  Steel, 

Dreaming  of  heroes. 

That's  when  Matt  Lentz,  a  reserve  lineman,  went  for  him,  thank 
God.  "Who  you  calling  Polack?"  he  shouted,  and  then  charged  across 
the  room.  But  Jimmy  Finn,  who  doesn't  know  when  a  hit  might 
do  Tiki  some  good,  jumped  in  and  blocked  him.  "Wait,"  said  Finn, 
almost  gently,  as  he  took  Lentz  to  the  floor.  "You  need  to  hear  the 
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final  stanzas.  Keep  going  Tiki."  Tiki  continued: 

All  the  proud  fathers  are  ashamed  to  go  home. 
Their  women  cluck  like  starved  pullets, 
Dying  for  love. 

Therefore, 

Their  sons  grow  suicidally  beautifiil 

At  the  beginning  of  October, 

And  gallop  terribly  against  each  other's  bodies. 

With  that,  the  whole  locker  room  went  silent.  Even  Lentz,  now 
flat  on  his  back,  stopped  struggling.  "That's  the  loveliest  description 
I've  ever  heard  of  a  football  game,"  he  said. 

"Spoken  word!"  hollered  one  of  the  defensive  backs. 

"Written  word,"  said  Tiki. 

"What's  that  shit  about  Negroes?"  asked  Plaxico  Burress,  our  tem- 
peramental wide  receiver.  "Last  time  I  heard  that  word  they  were 
letting  white  boys  catch  the  ball." 

No  one  paid  him  any  attention,  for  a  change.  "There's  a  poem 
about  football?"  our  tight  end  Jeremy  Shockey  asked,  with  real  won- 
der in  his  voice. 

"Yes,"  says  Tiki.  "And  there  should  be  more.  We  inhabit  a  world 
undescribed.  Just  look  around  you." 

Diving  back  down  into  the  tub  I  hear  boxes  being  ripped  open  and 
then  what  sounds  like  a  cattle  stampede.  "Relax  guys,"  I  hear  Tiki  say. 
"Eli's  brought  copies  for  everyone." 

Twenty  minutes  later  all  is  quiet  and  the  coast  is  clear.  I  emerge 
and  find  several  seriously  damaged  copies  of  a  book.  The  Ode  Less 
Travelled  is  the  title.  I  think  for  a  moment  and  then  realize:  this  is 
what  Eli  was  passing  out  to  the  guys! 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  Coach  Coughlin  about  that  little  incident 
in  the  running  backs'  film  room.  Should  Coach  know  about  this? 


11/8:  Decided  not  to  tell  Coach.  Halfway  through  the  season,  we're 
6-2  and  in  first  place  in  the  nfl  East.  If  things  go  bad,  they'll  just 
make  me  a  scapegoat. 

Still,  with  a  football  team,  it  isn't  where  you've  been,  it's  where 
you're  heading.  Our  current  direction  —  especially  in  the  mental 
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strength  department  —  has  me  worried.  I  brought  home  a  copy  of 
The  Ode  Less  Travelled.  The  author's  some  guy  named  Stephen  Fry. 
Jacket  photo  does  not  inspire  confidence.  Who  did  he  play  for? 


11/9:  Don't  get  me  wrong:  I'm  a  team  guy.  But  today  at  practice 
I  had  my  first  serious  doubts  about  us.  We  started,  as  per  usual,  with 
our  special  teams  —  which  went  nowhere  because  all  the  kickers  re- 
fiised  to  play.  They  just  sat  on  the  bench,  moping.  Turns  out  they 
came  in  at  five  in  the  morning  to  speak  with  Coach  Coughlin.  "We're 
blocked,  Coach,"  our  field  goal  kicker  Jay  Feely  announced.  The 
Tom  Coughlin  I  thought  I  knew  would  have  kicked  their  sorry  asses 
right  into  the  street.  But  apparently  Coughlin  just  said,  "This  above 
all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true." 

So  we  skipped  special  teams.  Not  that  it  helped  matters.  The  first 
team  offense  was  supposed  to  work  against  the  second  team  defense, 
who  came  prepared  to  imitate  the  Chicago  Bears,  our  next  opponent. 
Before  the  ball  was  snapped,  however,  a  fight  broke  out  between 
the  O-line  and  the  wide  receivers.  Finally!  I  whispered  to  myself, 
A  little  fire!  But  instead  of  throwing  punches,  they  just  jabbered  away 
at  each  other.  Words,  words,  words.  I  didn't  understand  all  of  what 
was  said  but  one  of  the  assistant  coaches  filled  me  in  later.  It  started 
when  Plaxico  refiased  to  rhyme  or  scan,  and  our  center  Shaun  O'Hara 
called  him  "a  narcissist  who  fails  to  grasp  the  artistic  power  of  con- 
straints." That  led  all  the  receivers  —  even  Shockey!  —  to  get  pissed 
off.  They  gathered  into  a  little  group  in  the  end  zone  and  mocked 
the  sonnets  the  O-line  has  been  working  on.  The  O-line  screamed 
that  pentameter  was  the  natural  length  of  a  spoken  English  sentence; 
the  receivers  screamed  back  that  pentameter  was  for  fat  guys  who  are 
easily  winded  and  that  the  poet  in  peak  condition  spoke  hexameter, 
if  not  octameter. 


11/13:  Lost  to  the  Bears,  38-20.  A  fish  rots  from  the  head  and,  sure 
enough,  Eli  stunk:  14  for  32  with  a  pair  of  picks  in  the  bargain.  After 
the  game  he  asked  for  a  closed-door  meeting  with  Coach  Coughlin 
and  God  help  us  if  what  he  said  leaks  to  the  media  as  quickly  as  it 
leaked  to  the  weight  room  staff.  Apparently  Eli  told  Coach  that  he 
no  longer  trusts  our  offensive  coordinator,  John  Hufnagel.  He  claims 
that  he  wrote  his  first  villanelle,  but  Hufnagel  just  sneered  and  called 
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it  "an  inferior  form,  for  poets  who've  run  out  of  things  to  say."  Eh 
said  that  if  the  Giants  couldn't  create  "a  safe  space,"  he  wanted  to  be 
traded  to  a  team  that  could. 


11/22:  Blown  out  by  the  Jaguars  26-10  —  it  was  worse  than  the 
score  —  and  I  wait  for  the  response.  But  for  two  days  Coach  has 
walked  around  with  this  perfectly  satisfied  look  on  his  face.  Says  he 
knows  what  the  problem  is.  "The  fault,  dear  Jimbo,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings,"  he  tells  me. 
I'm  not  sure  Coach  knows  what  I  do  here. 


11/27:  So  we're  up  21-0  with  less  than  ten  minutes  to  play  against 
the  worst  team  in  pro  football,  and  somehow  still  lose,  24-21.  How 
do  you  lose  to  the  Tennessee  Titans?  Let  me  count  the  ways:  we 
fumble  once,  throw  two  interceptions,  and  do  some  other  things  that 
make  you  wonder  if  the  guys  didn't  prefer  to  lose.  For  instance,  on 
a  fourth  down  that  would  have  ended  the  game,  Mathias  Kiwanuka 
has  got  Vince  Young,  their  qb,  wrapped  up  in  both  arms.  Instead  of 
taking  him  down,  he  just  lets  him  go!  Young  runs  about  twenty  yards 
for  a  first  down.  Damnedest  thing  I've  ever  seen  on  or  off  a  football 
field.  "O,  I  die,"  Coach  said  afiier  the  game.  "The  potent  poison  quite 
o'er-crows  my  spirit."  Finally:  Coach  speaks  up!  And  not  a  moment 
too  soon.  Things  couldn't  get  worse. 


11/28:  Things  just  got  worse.  The  defense  met  to  talk  about  their 
fourth-quarter  collapse.  One  of  the  coaches  asked  Mathias  what  the 
fuck  he  was  thinking  when  he  just  let  go  of  Vince  Young.  "Coach," 
says  Mathias,  "I  couldn't  help  it.  Just  when  I  grabbed  hold  of  him,  a 
clerihew  popped  into  my  head."  I  looked  around  the  room,  expect- 
ing everyone  to  be  as  confused  at  me.  But  everyone  —  even  some  of 
the  coaches  —  were  nodding.  "Are  you  ready  to  share  it  with  us?"  our 
gap-toothed  defensive  end  Michael  Strahan  asks.  And  —  if  you  can 
believe  this  —  Mathias  gets  up  and  says: 
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Vince  Young 

Your  Fu  is  not  yet  Kung 

Your  hop  ain't  hip,  your  juke  don't  jive 

I'm  gonna  eat  your  rookie  ass  alive. 

"When  it  came  into  my  head  I  remembered  what  happened  to 
Coleridge  and  so  I  just  reached  into  my  pockets  for  a  pen,"  says 
Mathias.  "By  the  time  I  realized  my  uniform  didn't  have  pockets,  the 
QB  was  gone." 

"You  sacked  the  poem,"  says  Osi  Umenyiora,  our  defensive  end. 
"That's  what  matters." 


12/1:  Two  days  before  a  crucial  game  against  the  Cowboys.  The  last 
thing  we  need  is  distractions.  But  the  O-line  kept  falling  over  on  its 
side  —  literally!  First  one  way,  then  the  other.  It's  like  all  five  guys 
forgot  that  the  first  rule  of  playing  the  O-line  is  even  distribution 
of  their  weight.  "There  are  ten  feet  in  this  line,"  Shaun  O'Hara  said, 
right  to  Coach's  face.  "If  we're  going  to  have  a  shot  at  iambic  pentam- 
eter, we  need  to  stress  our  feet."  Instead  of  ripping  them  a  new  one 
Coach  just  said,  "There  speak,  and  strike  brave  boys,  and  take  your 
turns."  Leaning  to  one  side  they  spoke  in  unison: 

We  wonder  why  they  never  say  our  names 
Unless  they  think  somehow  we're  all  to  blame. 

It  went  on  some  more  but  I  forget  the  rest. 

"Good,"  said  Coach,  when  they  were  done.  "I  like  that  the  rhymes 
are  all  masculine." 


12/4:  Cowboys  23,  Giants  20.  Our  guys  played  like  Cowboys  fans. 
Today  I  tracked  down  O'Hara  —  he  seems  to  be  the  spokesman  for 
the  entire  O-line  —  and  asked  why  they  jumped  offside  so  much. 
"You  gotta  ask  Eli,"  he  said. 

I  admit  I've  been  reluctant  to  confront  Eli.  His  passion  for  poetry 
might  be  killing  this  team,  but  he's  still  a  Manning,  and  the  Mannings 
are  nfl  royalty.  I'm  an  assistant  strength  coach  on  a  six-month  con- 
tract, and  he's  got  a  six-year  $54  million  deal.  Plus  he's  sensitive.  But 
it  was  now  or  never. 
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"Eli,"  I  say,  when  I  spot  him  coming  out  of  the  showers.  "I  was  just 
wondering  if  there's  anything  going  on  between  you  and  the  O-Une 
that's  causing  all  these  penalties?" 

"Is  it  not  obvious?"  he  says,  more  than  a  little  touchily. 

"Not  to  me,"  I  say,  fixing  him  with  a  stare. 
He  rolls  his  eyes,  "ok,"  he  says,  "listen  carefully." 

"Hut!  Hut!  Hut! 

"Hut...Hut!...HMf/ 

"Hut... Hut...  Hut\ 

"Hear  the  difference?" 

He  must  see  I'm  not  following  because  then  he  says,  "No  one  has 
ever  determined:  is  the  snap  count  molossus  or  monometer?" 

"But  Eli,"  I  start  to  say,  before  he  cuts  me  off. 

"And  don't  tell  me  I  can't  experiment  with  line  breaks,"  he  says, 
and  stalks  off. 


12/25:  Merry  Fucking  Christmas.  You  are  what  your  record  says  you 
are,  according  to  Bill  Parcells,  and  so  at  7-8  we  are  now,  officially, 
losers.  After  the  loss  to  the  Cowboys,  another  to  the  Eagles,  and  then, 
yesterday,  we  get  the  shit  kicked  out  of  us  by  the  Saints.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  universe  has  anyone  ever  lost  30-3  to  the  New  Orleans 
Saints?  Anyway,  I  come  in  today  to  let  the  guys  know  I'm  not  going 
to  let  Santa  Claus  interfere  with  my  commitment  to  the  team.  Maybe 
because  I  have  the  team  so  much  in  mind  I  search  out  my  favorite  of 
Coach's  inspirational  locker  room  signs: 

Good  teams  become  great  ones  when  the  members  trust  each 
other  enough  to  surrender  the  "me"  for  the  "we." 

It's  gone!  In  its  place,  over  the  trainer's  table,  someone  has  hung  a 
different,  smaller  sign: 

A  poem  should  be  palpable  and  mute 
As  a  globed  fruit 

I  march  right  to  Coach  Coughlin's  office.  It's  not  normally  the 
place  of  the  assistant  strength  coach  to  barge  into  the  office  of  an  nfl 
head  coach,  but  drastic  times  call  for  heroic  deeds.  I  find  Coach  be- 
hind his  desk,  gazing  over  the  Meadowlands. 
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"Coach!"  I  say,  trying  not  to  let  my  voice  tremble.  "They  took 
down  your  sign  about  the  great  team  and  put  up  one  about  a  globed 
fruit!" 

That  gets  his  attention.  He  spins  around  in  his  chair  and  looks  at 
me,  really,  for  the  first  time  since  I  arrived.  "Base  and  bloody  insur- 
rectionists!" he  yells.  "These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart." 
He  scribbles  out  a  note.  "Get  thee  to  the  locker  room  and  put  it  to 
the  haste!" 

On  my  way  out  I  read  his  new  sign: 

A  poem  should  be  wordless 
As  the  flight  of  birds 

We're  doomed. 


2/24:  I  don't  mind  that  the  Giants  fired  me.  I  just  don't  like  the  way 
they  did  it  —  telling  me  that  the  team's  tendency  to  fall  apart  late  in 
games  meant  they  "must  change  arms  at  home."  Anyway,  there  are 
worse  places  to  work  than  Gold's  Gym  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  They 
have  a  newspaper  here,  for  example,  and  today  I  picked  one  up  and 
read  an  account  of  Coach  Coughlin's  press  conference  in  which  he 
faced  a  bunch  of  hostile  New  York  reporters.  Everyone  still  suspects 
the  2006  New  York  Giants  had  their  minds  on  something  other  than 
playing  football,  and  Coughlin  is  still  engaged  in  his  cover-up.  "We 
were  twinned  lambs  that  did  frisk  i'  th'  sun,  and  bleat  the  one  at  th' 
other.  What  we  changed  was  innocence  for  innocence;  we  knew  not 
the  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dreamed  that  any  did,"  he  said.  As  usual, 
it's  taking  the  press  a  while  to  figure  out  what  he  means. 

I  can  no  longer  help  the  New  York  Giants  stay  strong.  But  I  can 
help  America,  especially  the  kids.  And  when  I  talk  to  kids  these  days 
I  give  them  my  message  in  no  uncertain  terms:  stay  off  poetry.  Stay 
away  from  people  who  even  talk  about  it,  much  less  write  it.  Like 
losing,  it's  contagious. 
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FREE  ADMISSION,  MAGAZINES  &  MORE 
JULY  20,  2007   '  8pm 

Live  music  from  Punk  Planet  &  Venus  Zine 

Djs  from  WLUW  &  Flameshovel  Records 

Demonstrations  by  Gnoetry  &  Reading  Under  the  Influence 

ZHOU  B.  ART  CENTER 

1029  WEST  35TH  STREET   '   CHICAGO 

FREE  PARKING   '  CLOSE  TO  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

The  Printers'  Ball  is  an  annual  celebration  of  print  literature  in 

Chicago.  Publications  and  arts  organizations  of  all  kinds  gather 

under  one  roof  for  a  spree  of  the  city's  reading  scene.  Installation 

by  Chicago  Underground  Library,  free  featherproof  T-shirts  to  the 

first  100  attendees,  special  offer  subscriptions  &  more! 

featuring:  /iCM  '  After  Hours  •  Alarm  Magazine  •  AREA  •  Baliwkk  '  Beard  of  Bees 
bleached  whale  design  ■  Bookslut  •  Busy  Beavef  Buttons  •  The  Canary  •  Chicago 
Innerview  '  Chicago  Quarterly  Review  '  Chicago  Reader  •  Chicago  Review  •  Chicago 
Underground  Library  •  Chicagoland  Tails  Pet  Magazine  •  Columbia  Poetry  Review 
The  Common  Review  •  contratiempo  •  Court  Green  •  The  Danny's  Reading  Series 
d'cypher  press  ■  Delicious  Design  League  ■  The  Dollar  Store  •  Em  Press  •/  magazine 
featherproof  Books  •  Flameshovel  Records  •  Free  Lunch  •  Gnoetry  '  Green  Lantern 
The  Guild  Literary  Complex  ■  Haymarket  Books  •  Hourglass  Books  •  In  These  Times 
International  Socialist  Review  'Journal  of  Ordinary  Thought  'Jack  Black's  Body 
Kedzie  Press  ■  Love,  Chicago  •  Literago  •  Lumpen  '  LVNG  •  MAKE  '  Milk  Magazine 
Moonlit  •  Mule  Magazine  •  Myopic  Books  &  Poetry  Series  '  Newcity  •  Other  Voices 
Palabra  Pura  Series  '  Poetry  -  Poetry  Center  of  Chicago  '  Poetry  Foundation 
Press  of  the  Third  Mind  •  Puddin'head  Press  •  Punk  Planet  '  Reading  Under 
the  Influence  •  Reconstruction  Room  ■  Red  Rover  ■  Rhino  •  Roctober  Magazine 
Rubba  Ducky  •  Screwball  Press  •  Select  '  Seven  Ten  Bishop  '  shelter  '  Shortpants  Press 
The  Skeleton  News  '  Stop  Smiling  •  StoryQuarterly  '  Switchback  Books  '  Terry 
Plumming  •  Tia  Chucha  Press  •  the2NDHAND  •  Time  Out  Chicago  '  TriQuarterly 
Try  Less  Hard  •  UR  Chicago  Magazine  '  Venus  Zine  •  Visual  Arts  Collective 
WLUW  •  The  Writers  Workspace  ■  You  Are  Beautiful ... 
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Founded  in  igi2  by  Harriet  Monroe 
Volume  190,  Number  4 


The  reason  poets  are  able  to  read  so  much 
is  because  they  spend  more  time  "waiting" 
than  writing.  Waiting!  What  a  bizarre  concept. 
Reading,  taking  walks,  debating  whether 
an  autumnal  oak  leaf  is  really  red  ochre  or 
more  a  perinone  orange,  all  the  time  twisting 
the  miserable  wire  coat  hanger  of  their  souls 
this  way  and  that  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
receptive,  -naeem  murr 
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